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A GRECIAN EDEN. 
BY SHELLY. 
It is an isle under Ionian skies, 
Beautiful as the wreck of Paradise ; 
And, for the harbors are not safe and good, 
This land would have remained a solitude, 
But for some pastoral people, native there, 
Who from the Elysian, clear, and sunny air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold ; 
Simple and generous, innocent and bold. 
The blue -Eygean girds this chosen home 
With everchanging sound, and light, and foam, 
Kissing the siited sands, and caverns hoar; 
And al the winds, wandering along the shore, 
Undulate with the undulating tide. 
There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 
As clear as elemental diamond ; 
And all the place is peopled with sweet airs ; 
The light clear element which the isle wears 
Is heavy with the scent of lemon flowers, 
Which floats like mist Jaden with unseen showers, 
And falls upon the eye-lids like faint sleep ; 
And from the moss, violets and jonquils peep, 
And dart their arrowy odour through the brain, 
*Tili you might faint with that delicious pain ; 
And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, 
With that deep music is in unison, 
Which is a seul within the soul ;——they seem 
Like echoes of an antenatal dream. 
It is afavour'd spot. Famine or Blight, 
Pestilence, War, and Earthquake never light 
Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vu'tures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal way ; 
The winged storms chanting their thunder psalm, 
To other lands, lean azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew, 
From which its fields and woods ever renew 
Their green and golden immortality. 
THE WREATH. 
TO ARIEL. 
Could Icallthy minions up 
From ‘“ cowslip’s bell” and tulip’s cup; 
Where laughingly in sport they lurk, 
Till thou hast summon’d them to work, 
Or dance on the enamell'd green 
By softest moonlight’s silvery sheen; 
I'd bid thy vassal spirits go, 
Both gnome and sylph, where fountains flow, 
And crystal brook, where berries dip, 
Whose scarlet rivals their,own lip, 
To pluck and bring theelusters straight 
For thee, as in an arrow’s flight ; 
And archly glad, address thee so— 
* Do you love me, master? No?” 
With these they should festoon thine arm, 
And heighten out its latent charm. 


But had I thine own wing of speed, 

To top the cliff, to skim the mead, 

To slant like lightning o’er the main, 

And glide along each Indian plain ; 

And thence, “ or ere your pulse should beat,” 
To Araby the blest retreat, 

Her spicy glades to traverse o’er, 

And from her odoriferous shore 

Pluek each blossom rich and rare 

That with its perfume woos the air ; 

I'd weave a wreath whose breathe and hue 
Should add another charm to you, 
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Lotus from the Ganges’ bank, 
Where its sullen tide it drank, 
Rose, of soft exotic grace 

Bending down to touch thy face. 
Jessamine, whose fresh-blown flower, 
Gather’d from the scented bower, 
Had closed its bud against the bee, 





And kept its fragrance a, for thee. 
Sweet gerantumr'’S crmece—.a 1 








Bright with spangling drops of dew, 

Jealous of the beams hard by 

That radiate from thy hazel eye. 

Convolv’lus last, with easy fall, 

Should wind his stem around them all; 

Some emblem in his fold to trace, 

Of thy soft form and pliant grace. 
This should be that wreath of mine 
To bind those golden locks of thine. 


HOW TO GET ON. 


“We'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll not deserve it.”"—Cato remodelled, 





There are two roads to success in life, either of which, if pursued with 
frankness, may lead a long way. The one runs through a perfect know- 
ledge of self; the other through a blind ignorance alike of one’s own 
weaknesses and powers. Horace, in his simplicity, preferred the former ; 
recommending his readers to ascertain the strength of their shoulders be- 
fore they engage in any enterprise, and to abstain from undertaking what 
is manifestly beyond their capability. In the literal sense of the words, 
this is certainly good advice ; for the laws of dynamics are thoroughly 
uncompromising, and beat those of the Medes and Persians for obstinacy, 
out and out. But figuratively speaking, we much prefer the opposite 
plan, the improved method of modern times; for he who is very nice in 
his calculation of possibilities, rarely gets on like him who dashes at all 
in the ring. The reason is obvious: in society, none out the lowest 
classes work with their own shoulders; and the inadequacy of their re- 
ward speaks for itself. Putting the hewers of wood, and the drawers of 
water out of the question, every man’s strength depends much less on 
what he can do himself, than on what he can persuade others to do for 
him ; and hence springs the immense value of capital in commercial mat- 
ters, where the jingling of two pieces of coin, has more persuasive energy 
in setting men in motion, than all the oratorv that has cajoled the world, 
from the days of Adam, to this present 1839, of intellect-marching 
celebrity. 

Ona the Horatian rule, as we have said, much may be done; but then 
it must be under conditions of no common occurrence. A knowledge of 
the quid valeant humeri, when properly applied to conduct, certainly does 
beget in the agent that sort of confidence which imposes on others, and 
predisposes the world to second lis efforts, or at least indisposes it to 
making resistance, by rendering it pretty clear that opposition will in all 
probability be vain. Nay, what is of infinitely greater importance to suc- 
cess, the consciousness of power, which is founded on self-knowledge, not 
only imposes on others, but bears the man himself along, over innumer- 
able obstacles, and makes him see in the resistances of society fresh mo- 
tives for perseverance and increased energy. It was thus that Columbus 
was enabled first, to induce others to countenance a project in which they 
did not themselves very confidently believe; and afterwards, to master 
the reluctance of his crew to persevere, when hope had all but left them; 
and it was thus that Beaumarchais succeeded in getting his revoly- 
tionary “Marriage of Figaro” played in defiance of Louis XVI. and 
his court, simply by persuading himself and everybody else that he would 
do so. 

The knowledge of our possessing that within us, which is equal to the 
emergency, valuable as it is, in directing our efforts into the proper chan- 
nel, is infinitely more effective to success, by this its influence on others, 
which hurries public opinion along, exerting a positive dominion over the 
volitions of all. Either of them alone, may raise a great name, or at 
least produce material triumphs very flattering, and yery desirable; but 


|the two combined, lead to the highest eminences of fame, carrying the 


Wellingtons through their long struggles to victory upon victory; en- 
abling the Brunels to perfect their tunnels, and the Rothschilds to round 
off their millions. There is, however, this slight drawback, this discount 
to be taken into consideration, on adopting self-knowledge as the basis 
of conduct, namely, that the requisite power must be there. Welling- 
tons, and Brunels, and Rothschilds, are noj of every-day creation; and 
self-knowledge is of very little avail to raising a fortune, when it only 
teaches us that we are goad for nothing. For all practieal purposes, there- 
fore, it is a principle little to be depended on. ‘To the majority of man- 
kind, this taking of intellectual stock, is but a demonstration of a limited 
‘capital; and instead of encouraging them to push their business, is no 
better than a quiet invitation to sell off at an immense “ sacrifice” (in 
| shop-keeping parlance) and retire. Where ignorance is bliss, we are 
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told that it is folly to be wise ; and there can be nodoubt that the general | share of cynicism, and complete personal indifference in the event, the 
prevalence of an exaggerated estimate of self, is the result of a mercifu | spectacle of successful assumption is not altogether unentertaining. 
dispensation, which, by blinding blockheads to their own incapacity, car- | _It may, perhaps, be objected to our hypothesis, that the very fact of ta 
ries them very frequently through difficulties under which, if their eyes || king an exaggerated estimate of ourselves, must imply a special liability to 
were open, they would infallibly succumb. failure—that overweening presumption must perpetually hurry its victim 
If the road, then, through self-knowledge leads, in a few rare cases, to || into scrapes ; and that inability needs but to be tried in order to be found 
the greatest successes, that through self-sufficiency leads to the greatest | wanting. Such an objection is any thing bat fatal, even admitting its ab- 
number of every-day advancements. There is, as every one knows, two i stract truth ; for in the first place there are so many “ employments in 
species of courage, one arising in a full sense of the danger to be encoun- | life,” in which the judgments of society are in fault, in which failure can- 
tered, and of our own power of encountering it; and another in a brutal || not be directly traced to incompetence, or in which the public wants the 
insensibility to consequences, a bullheadedness which shuts its eyes, and | faculty of discovering whether the party has failed or no. It is nothing 
butts with all its might and main. The one is the proper virtue of the || new to witness a blockhead possessed of some of the personal advantages 
commanding officer, the other the animal impulse of the common soldier ; || necessary to a tragedian, taking it into his head that he is an actor. If he 
both alike carry their men over the same field to the same victory. Just | has but sense enough to adopt the traditional conventionalisms of his trade, 
so it is with self-knowledge and self-sufficiency : the one is an intelligent, | and to keep on good terms with the newspapers, it will be long enough 
the other a blind principle; but each of them, acting on individuals ac- || before the town finds him out—certainly not until some newer candidate 
cording to their kind, may be made instruments in helping the fool and the | of mediocrity starts up to contest the prize with him—and even then, In- 
wit together along the thorny path of life. It is but necessary to avoid | trigue may carry him through. Now had this man formed a just estimate 
confusion in their application to specific cases. lof himself, would he not have remained in his primitive obscurity! So, 
Having premised thus much, we must have rendered it very plain that || too, if a man just capable of daubing a canvass with paint, mistakes him- 
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ignorant presumption is a much safer and generally preferable means of || self for a Raffaelle, talks confidently of hi y foe ae thay 08 

+ med a merit. imnctuaahh ac it is prac suttedt to the reat --«+~ || vauats nimsell, the probability is that he will pass on the town at his own 
4 : “3, -# vue saucy Of superior merit, || valuation, that he will paint half the aldermen in the city, before a modest- 
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ae ae ind, we Hes of our high-roads to so many adventurers, there is a | er man can summon courage to exhibit a picture, and that, even when his 
superior facility—a macadamization, ‘‘a primrose path’-iness of the other | monstrosities cease to be the fashion, he may continue to impose himself 
way, which must commend it to a general preference. In proporticn to || as an authority in pieture-dealing and viréu. In politics, literature and 
the rarity of merit is the rarity of the power of perceiving merit ; so that | religion, assurance has a still better time of it. Demosthenes made action 
when the man of genius has assured himself of his own advantages, and | the one essential of oratory; in our days we would rather give the palm to 
makes his claims accordingly on the public confidence and co-operation, || impudence. He who distrusts himself, and knows his own imperfections, 
he infallibly discovers that all the fools are against him, and linked with i will never get further than ‘*Mr. Speaker,” in his speechifications ; or if 
the host of charlatans and pretenders, who have started on the sole basis || he ventures to hum and ha himself through his “ maiden speech,” will 
of their own self-sufficiency, and with whom he finds himself engaged in | never obtain a second hearing. But let a man fancy himself an orator, 
a painful rivality. On such occasions the man of merit, conscious of his | adopt the round fufl tones, and the sententious cadences, which a good ear 
own powers, limits his pretensions and his promises to those powers: the || will suffice to give him, let him stare the house in the face, and knock 
man of self-sufficiency sees nothing, doubts nothing, and pretends to every | about the red boxes, provided he abstain from startling his hearers by any 
thing. His claims are bounded only by his desires, his anticipation of | prominent absurdity (that is, by any new and unrecognised truth), goes 
success is strong in proportion as it is ill-founded ; and the public, unable || the whole hog with a determined party in the house, and is too inapprehen 

to distinguish a modest self-confidence from an impudent presumption, || sive to know when he is beaten—he will establish himself for life with his 
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and incapable of estimating the relative basis of each, run with infinitely 
more ardour before the charlatan, than before his more worthy rival, who 
is pretty sure to be defeated in thecontest. Iuthis respect fortune is not 


s> much a lottery as some have imagined, but rather a game of brag, or | 


an auction, in which the highest bidder carries the day. The man of 
merit, in addressing himself principally to his equals, addresses the smaller 
number. He disdains the ignorant and the inobservant ; he cannot cut 
blocks with razors, or stoop to play Punch for ad captandum purposes. 


I constituents as a great speaker: or, at worst, will not be found out, before 
ihe has secured himself a respectable retreat in some government office. In 
‘religion, on the other hand, every man can find, or make for himself an au- 
ditory, ready to take him at his own value, whether he set up fora saint, or 
|a prophet, or a dogmatist. A Johanna Southcote, and a professor of the 
/unknown tongues, can endorse their own note as effectually asa Tillotson 
‘and a Maltby; for here the public is completely at fault, and will just as 





,soon take a forgery as the best bill upon change. 


No wonder, then, that he runs so much risk of dying, before he hascon-|| In literature it may be thought that something more is necessary than 
vinced mankind of his excellence, and of leaving his reputation {pm the | for a man to mistake himself for a genius, in order to pass for one ; and if 
hands of posterity, who may, or may not care to do it justice. ‘Th®man | his bookseller be made the umpire, we may partially admit the fact. But 
of presumption addresses himself, however unconsciously, most especially there are other modes of success in authorship besides the multiplication 
to the fools, for whom he has an instinctive attachment ; and he fiuds on || and sale of copies. We have only to go a little into general socicty, and 
every side multitudes disposed to help him on, upon his own grounds,— | look in occasionally upon certain coteries, to be satisfied of the existence 
namely, on their utter ignorance of every thing concerning the man him- | of a vast number of distinguished authors, scarcely known to “the trade,” 
self and his enterprise. It is scarcely necessary for us to mention that in || and who are accepted as such, upon the bare strength of their own estimate 
this case the presuming fool is as well served by his inapprehensiveness | of themselves. Every body now places Oliver Goldsmith, as a genius, far 
of his own infirmities, as the man of merit is by his cousciousness of | above the sententious ‘‘bow-wowing” Johnson. Yet the Irishman was 
strength. All that is necessary to carry the masses is an imposing airof | obliged to play second fiddle to the great Leviathan ; because with all his 


self-confidence ; and if this be perfect, it does not greatly matter to the | vanity and conceit, he wanted the confidence which enabled his friend to 
required end what may be its precise basis. Let the man possessed of a | take his place in society, and assert himself, right or wrong, against every 
“‘ splendid shilling” and a regular-built Dando enter the oyster-room toge- | disputant. The literary adventurer, ‘ gui ne doute de rien,” thrusts him- 
ther, and the probability is that the latter will be first served, on the | self into all companies, and becomes a member of all societies. He talks 
strength of his superior swagger. Yet he, after all, is but a poor actor ; | loud and long at institutes and associations, and dogmatizes at tea-tables, 
while the self-sufficient man 1s a confiding believer in himself; and, never |, becomes a professional diner out, and is perhaps mistaken for a wit, merely 
suspecting that he isnot all that he represents himself, tops his part, sim- | because he thinks well enough of himself to be impertinent to his betters. 
ply because he is not acting. | If such a man is placed by circumstance in the line of promotion, he will 
Let us not, however, be misunderstood ; we do not desire absolutely to | stand a fair chance of obtaining it, to the exclusion of the man of merit, 
run down merit. Merit (we began by stating the fact) has its advantages ; || who possesses every fitness for office, save the capacity of making that fit- 
the savoir, indeed when added to the instinctive savoir faire, which be- | ness know§to those who will not take the trovble of discovering it for 
longs by right of temperament to the self-sufficient, very much increases | him. 
the chances of getting on in life; for while the latter commands success, || But, in th@ext place, the value of self-sufficiency is not confined to the 
the former justifies and maintains it. But modest merit is the very devil; || storming of pee . it tends not merely to the undertaking great things, but 
and so far from being ,,a farthing candle to your merit,” is a downright || to their performance—at least to their guasi performance ; or if, in ex- 
extinguisher. What obligation has the world to turn out of its ordinary | tremely rare instances, it exposes a man to the disgrace of demonstrated 
way, to find out that a man is worth more than the rate he fixes on him- || incapacity, it still leaves him, in most particulars, better than it found 
self? Obliged or not obliged, the world, we may be assured, is on this || him. Suppose the case of an architect, or a sculptor, who sets a high val- 
point not very punctilious ; if accident does not come to the modest man’s | ue on his own talents, upon rather slight grounds (the supposition is by no 
assistance, and drag him into daylight (doing that for him which he won’t | means extravagant), and suppose that he succeeds in imposing on a com- 
do for himself), he will to a dead certainty be “left alone in his glory.” || mittee of ignoramuses, whose claims to their station as judges are, like his 
Merit, then, when backed by a quantum of what is called ‘modest assur- || own, as an artist, founded on their own opinion of themselves. He has 
ance,” is not to be despised ; all we contend for is its scarcity, and the || pushed himself into an order to build a church, or set up a statue. Well, 
power of self-sufficiency to supply its place, when it is non est inventus. | he begs, borrows, or steals a design—or worse still, he invents one for 
The pleasantest illustration of our doctrine will be found in the class of | himself; and the churchis built, the statue is raised, the contract is fulfill- 
Trishmen delineated by Power the comedian. The distinctive characteris- ||ed. It may be that the work is within the decencies of mediocrity, that 
tic of this variety of the human species is the utter incapacity of being | though it have absolutely no merits, it may have few faults glaring enough 
abashed. No matter into what extravagant position the necessities of the | to strike the public. The church, we will say, would make a very respect- 
drama throw such persons, they never despair, they never doubt of their || able barn, the statue would astonish all Portsmouth, in the capacity of a 
own capability to extricate themselves ; or, in their own phraseology, of | figure-head. What then is the consequence? The knowing few smile, 
being ‘up to snuff, and a pinch above it.” It would be a great mistake i rivals write the work down (they would have done the same against a 
to confound these self-believers with common imposters. It is true that Chantry or a Palladio); wits epigrammatize, and the affair terminates in 
the Irish tutor, when he passes his native language for Greek, is aware of |a nine days’ wonder. But a precedent is set, Mr. Chisel or Mr. Pilaster 
his own imposition—he knows that he is putting a trick upon his hearer || (as the case may be) has made a name, and obtains preference as a matter 
but still he so far identifies himself with the part he assumes, thut he never || of course, over untried genius, whenever another business of the like kind 
fr a moment pauses to consider the improbability of duping the parties ; ‘is next afoot. Nay, it may happen, that the man of assurance, having ob- 
he is himself the first to credit his own infallibility, and this self-confidence || tained his order, though unable to execute it himself, may possess the cun- 
it is that carries him through. In the draina of real life, the farce may not ning to avail himself of the talents of the excluded (because the modest) 
always be quite so humorous ; for the self-sufficient usually affect the more || artist, by cajoling or bullying him out of his ideas, and making them his 
golemn plausibilities ; while to the knowing looker-on, their success } own ; sic vos non volis. : 
ore likely to provoke indignation than risibility ; yet with a modera Supposing, however, that the tide of opinion is set against the new 
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work ; that its faults are a trifle more prominent, and that even the hack- | for a proposal, would be to wait for that which would never arrive ; while 
ney-coachmen, as they pass, are provoked to quiz, presumption has stil! a a contident anticipation of that ceremony, has led the party directly into 
resource in intrigue ; and intrigue is the natural clement of mediverity — the haven of her wishes. The odds, however, on this point, are after all, 
To the undiscriminating mass, the work is sufficiently good! and when the high in favour of mate self-sufficiency The wisest of the sex can buc 
artist, his friends, and his paid critics make battle in his defence, there is | wonder at the man's assurance ; ‘and wonder is involuntary praise ;” but 
no reason why the public should not believe them. In such cases the old | in the existing state of society, the women are so pressed by the difficul- 
maxim still applies, of “better be d—d, than not be named at all.” The | ties which surround their matrimonial speculations, that they have: little 
man is before the public, and the more he is talked about, ill or well, the | leisure for canvassing the man’s pretensions very deeply, and are but too 
better his chances for the future. | much predisposed to take ‘‘a pig in a poke,” and accept him at his own 
But, worst of all, let us admit the incapacity of presumption to have | value, on the principle that 
been proved beyond all power of denial, let us admit that the new work | 
should, if the world were wise, be a monumental veto onall future employ- | 
ment, still the work is done, and must be paid for: by which presumption | Perhaps it may be urged against our general theorem, that the pre- 
1s at least so much in pocket, a bonus which it never would have obtained, | SUMptuous are not always ignorant of their own demerits. Men set up 
had it known itself, and kept in the background. One other advantage | sometimes with the best success, as charlatans, with a fu i knowledge of 
falls to the share of self satisfied incapacity ; that being unconscious of its | their incapacity, and relying on the strength of public cullability. As far 
own demerits, it will never succumb to public opinion. It will thus enjoy | 48 ignorance of mere matters of fact goes, this may be something like the 
the conviction of being “a very ill-treated gentleman,” and of telling the | truth: the college of health is very well aware that it is not the college 
fact to whoever w Il listen, which is assuredly a wonderful comfort, while | 0f physicians; and the advertising oculist knowing how many of his 
it manat 90 hard indeed, if, amongst its numerous auditors, it does not find patients would be glad to see him, has some misgivings as to his proficiency 
som evers, and at least One davucare ges. - — = +2 enend money in the science he prof sses. Beyond this, the cnarlatan, for the most part, 
a. a - 





**A man’s a man for a’ that, for a’ that.” 


in the yy to compensate it, for its self-proclaimed injuries. 

Whoever has made the world his occasional study, must be convinced | 
that it is no easy matter to push the presuming blockhead from his stool, 
when he has once fairiy got possession of it. Mankind, in general, desire 
no better than to be ridden, as Swift says, with a huge pair of Rippon | 
spurs ; and sooner than not have an idol to worship, they will take the 
first misshapen stone they can find. Besides, the mediocrities ever make |, 
common cause, ‘a fellow-feeling makes them wondrous kind.” When 
genius addresses itself to the commounalit:, the commonality becomes 
fid zety and uneasy, and like King Richard's citizens. cries for its Recorder : 
but when presumption makes its appeal, there is nothing in it to elevate 
or astonish—that is, to disturb the slumbering public ; and the result ts 
an unconscious conspiracy in favour of the pretender, to carry him through 
every difficulty. ‘Thus it happens, that with the blockhead, even more | 
than with the man of ability, when a character has been made he may | 
sleep in security. A piece of copper with the mint stamp on it, passes: | 
current unexamined, as freely as a piece of gold. But if the coin happen | 
to be * Brummagem,’ its low value is of vast service to its currency ; few 
thinking it worth while to scrutinize the execution. 

It would be invidious to specify the Brummagem geniuses, whom so- | 
ciety continues to tolerate, because it has once accepted them at their | 
own estimate. Every one must surely have instances to cite for himself: | 
but he who has not, need only consult a complete edition of the British | 
poets, or a British theatre, and he will find in the passed generations, the 1 
mummies of many a goodly reputation not worth the expense of embalming. j, 

In social life, as in professional, an universal preference is given to the |! 
man who lays the largest claims on public attention. In clubs, who is it || 
that gets on the committee? Not the man who walks in, and walks out, |, 
reads his paper, eats his soup and his fish, and pays the amount in silent || 
complacency ; but he who finds fault with the cook, d—s the wine, com- 
plains of the servants, and swears that the establishment is going to the 
deuce, for want of a little more attention to the management. In private | 
society, who is it that has the best of the argument! Not the best in- | 
formed man, not the man of the clearest ideas ; but he who talks loudest, 
and asserts the most vehemently his own capability to decide. Who, | 
again, is most commonly the undisputed leader of fashion? Not the man | 
of the most refiaed taste, not the best dresser, the most elegans formarum | 
spectator, the possessor of the handsomest establishment, and the most | 
gentlemanly and polite in his habits and manners, assuredly not : is it not, 
on the contrary, the most presuming coxcom.. the person the most ex- 
travagantly absurd in all his afours, the man who has voted himself into 
the chair of leadership, for an invincible conceit in his own superiority ? 

Bat if self-conceit fareth thus weil in the intercourse between man and 
man, much more thriving is it in our intercourse with the fairsex. ‘* Faint 
heart,’’ says the proverb, ‘‘ never won fair lady,’ and the proverb says 
perfectly true. Never had modesty yet the slightest chance of a hearing, | 
from maid, widow, or wife. An easy self-possession is more in favour of | 
a man’s matrimonial speculations, than an irreproachable pair of whiskers. 
Ani here, we bescech our readers, not to be betrayed into thinking 'ightly | 
of the sex on the ground of their judgments in this particular. Bashful- | 
ness, as between the sexes, is for the most part a simple matter of con- | 
science, and follows conviction very closely at the heels: for instinct | 
itself, tells a pretty fellow, at the least, every qualification that he really 
possesses, for pleasing ; and few are bashful in their addresses. who do 
not more than suspect that tuere is a screw loose, or are not indeed fully 
aware that they are little better than impostors. 

Nature herself takes part against the bashful; what a pity it is that no 
instinct warns the fair against the attacks of the impudent, and the pre- 
tending But so it is: if in love macters it is not exactly ask and have, 
there is yet no disputing that the garrison is more frequently taken by a | 
stout summons to surrender, than by the most skilful engineering, or the 
most patient blockade. One great advantage which self conceit possesse: | 
over modest merit, in affairs of the heart, is that the former never loses an | 
opportunity for urging its claims. Presumption has danced three sets and | 
walized over many acres of floor, before modesty can master courage to | 
ask the lady to stand up. Presumption, too, is not nice in its estimate of | 
tbe quantum of encouragement that should justify a proposal. Thus it | 
often takes the fair one by surprise, and extorts a consent, before caution | 
can step in to modify the answer. 

These advantages are not, however, always on the one side : there are | 
cases in which a little modest assurance stands the lady, also, in good | 


} 


canning (that is; in his apprehensiwi, Wise?) "tna fancies himself more 
At all events, none succeed in their impostures, who are not themselves 
more than half persuaded of their own excellence. In this case, it is truly 
possunt quia posse vilentur, and where the conviction is wanting, the 


boldest adventurer is apt to break down, when caught unawares. But the 


truiy self-satisfied, are not to be taken ata disadvantage. They alone are 
wrapped in armour of proof; and the conseqneuce is, that while conscious 
demerit is for the most part almost as badly off in the world as humble 


|merit, inapprehensive stupidity is conspicuous in the highest stations, 


presiding over learned societies, setting the fashions, riding in Lord 
Mayors’ coaches, commanding fleets and armies, dispensing justice, and, 
what is better still, clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumpty- 
ously every day. 


THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 





Tue Peinter’s Devi! There is mich romance in the name—nay, 
much that takes us back to. the stern realities of bygone centuries; when 
ignorance, and its attendant ministers, craft and violence and cruelty, sat 
in the high places of the world, and the awakening intelligence of man 
was anathematised and scourged as the evil promptings of the fiend, and 
the day-spring of moral light was accounted as the “pale reflex” of the 
eternal fires. Hence, the printer became a wizard and a magician ; hence, 
he had a familiar; hence—the Printer’s Devil! In the day of darkness, 
in the hour of superstition, was our subject christened ; it is now nearly 
four hundred years ago since he was baptized ; and though his name was 
given him as a brand, great and mighty indeed were they who stood his 
spynsors. He had among them cardinals and mitred abbots; nobles and 
richest citizens. They took counsel together, and called the goodly crea- 
ture—Devil. Hence, he was to be seized, and bound and burned to ash- 
es; amidst the chanting of priests, and the swinging of censers, and the 
asper-ions of much holy water! 

Aud is it possible—some reader may ask—that little Peter Trampington, 
Printer’s Devil at the office of Vizetelley and Co., at the full salary of 
five or six shillings per week—is it possible that Peter can have had an 
orizin so wondertul, so perilous? Yes, believe it; the Printey’s Devil, 
‘hough now a household servant—though now he run like a Rolin Good- 
fellow trom office to author, and from author to office; though now he 
wait meekiy for copy, or contentedly sleep away the time of composition, 
tarrying some three or four hours tor the chapter or essay that is “just 
done"’—even Peter, in the fifieenth century, might have had the singeing 
honours of an auto da fé; might have enjoyed a faggot from the same bun- 
dle as his master. 

It is p'easant, passing pleasant, in these times, to look back upon the 
perils of the printer, seeing him as he now is, crowned with a thousand tri- 
umphs We can, almost with complacency, enjoy the predicament of 
John Faust, goldsmith of Mentz, offering in the pious city of Paris, his 
printed bibles at five and six hundred crowns a-piece ; and then, suddenly 
abating his demand, tendering them at the remarkably low price of sixty, 


|The scribes take the alarm. The devil must be bondman to the printe 
Pp r. 


The books are curiously scanned, and it is manifest as truth, the uniformi- 
ty of the copies declures the workmanship, or at least the co-assistance of 
Beelzebub hinself (A great reflection this on the levendary astuteness 
of the devil, that he should be so forgetful of his own interests as to manu- 
facture cheap bibles: but so it is; ignorance and persecution are prone to 
such false compliments ) Well! great is the uproar in Paris; the scribes 

be sure of it—the ingenious, industrious men who copy bibles—very die. 
interestedly joining in the outerv. Faust is discovered —many bibles 
found at his lodgings; some of the hooks printed in his blood; a horrible 
fact, shewn beyond all doubt in the red ink by which they are embellished : 
and loud and unanimous is the cry for fire and faggot to consume the inns 
gician. The wizard is flung into prison; and, to escape roasting alive 
as one in feaity to the fiend, he makes known his secret to the admiration 
of the world, and especially to the wonder aad thanksgiving of the sim- 
ple church Alas! luttle did her fat and rabicund children, feeding quiet- 
ly in her cells like worms in nats, little did they suspect the mischief hid- 
den in the discovery. Little thought they that the first creacking of Gu- 
tenburg’s rade printing-press was, in the fafhess of time, to be the knell of 
craft and ignorance. At that sound, had the monks had eyes, they might 


stead, and promotes her to the holy state over the heads of more deserv- | have beheld their saints turn pale and wince; they might have heard old, 


ing, but more retiring candidates. {t does happen, sometimes, that she is 
the first to perceive her own possession of “every quatity for making the 
married state happy,” and that it lies very mach in her own power to 
bring the man to a like conviction. In such cases, there is no good in 
placing the candle under a bushel. Nay, it has happened, that to wait | 


| profitable, penny-turning relics shake and rattle ; and— 


“In urns and altars round 
A drear and dying sound.” 


At the moment Gutenburg pulled his first proof (the historian of the 
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popes has very disingenuously avoided 
first sleep; but sudden 


the fact) the Pope was fast in his dream that the offending urchin, the hurrying Devil, has about him ‘ some- 
ly his holiness awoke with a bounce, and for at least ' thing dangerous.”” You know it not; but, innocent, mirthfulas he seems, 


five seconds wondered if he were the Infallible or not. Strange ! It may | he is loaded with copy. He may be rushing, gambolling, jumping like a 
be thought, that a little creaking at Meutz should make itself so very au-| young satyr, and is withal the Devil to a newspaper. His looks are the 


dible at Rome! 


| looks of merriment; yet the pockets of his corduroy trowsers may be 


Our present purpose, however, is not to follow the Printer’s Devil charged with thunderbolts. He would not hurt a mouse; and in his 
through all the windings of four centuries ; but to speak of him as he is at, jacket slumbers lightning to destroy a ministry. Perhaps, for the whole 
the present day, after many and great mutations. That he gained his name! Mint, he could not compass a sum in addition; and yet, it rests with his 


as a reproach, in an age of darkness, is incontrovertible ; many very res- | 
pectable, tax-paying people in France dying in the faith that, though Faus- | 
tus had cleared himself with the too easy civic authorities, the devil must ) 
have a finger in the printing, for all that. Hence, the Devil and Doctor | 
Faustus became household words; and the Printer’s Devil, though now | 
philosophically received as a creature of light, survives to these times. | 
The Printer’s Devil of our day is the humblest flamen at the shrine of | 
the press. We would, did our too circumstantial conscience permit us, | 
suppress all public knowledge of the fact; but the Printer’s Devil of the 

nineteenth century is, in the social scale, estimated at very little above the |, 
errand-boy. Thus, do length of days and familiar intercourse vulgarise the | 
mysterious—make common-place the most dear. A youth running with a |, 


pool drom the. ness. gh Garces’ thé ‘Bsarer of a miracle of art ; the part | 
and parcel of a mysteriuus body, sworn to maintain the secrets of their | 
craft. Then, indeed, the Devil was somebody to be respected ; and now | 
is he—Peter Trampington, aged nine. 

The Prirter’s Devil, however, of these days has one great advantage | 
over the Devil of forty years ago. In his visits for copy—and believe it, 
reader, the calls of the Devil are anything but 

‘“‘ Angel’s visits, few and far between,”’ | 
but daily ; sometimes, if the publisher be a sanguine man, hourly,—in | 
these, his unremitting visits upon authors, the Printer’s Devil has not, like | 
the devils of a bygone generation, to mount so many pair of stairs. | 
Authors have, it must be confessed, come down a little: once, the Devil | 
had to climb for them to the top of the homestead ; and now, such is the | 
progress of things, authors may be said to meet the Devil half-way. This | 
is as it should be. 

In the printing-office, the Devil is a drudge; yea, ‘‘ a young and neato’ 
ing devil.” There is no employment too dirty for bim—no weight too | 
heavy for his strength—no distance too far for him to walk; no, not 
walk, but run, or fly ; for it is an axiom, that the Printer’s Devil is never | 
to walk—he is always to make haste ; no matter how; ke is “to make 
haste.” 





“so eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way ; 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’’ 
And the conscientious, pains-taking Printer’s Devil, on an errand for copy, 
is expected to emulate the indefinite action of the father-fiend. The || 
vulgar errand-boy may saunter on the road; but the intelligent Devil—|) 
he who fetches and carries precious thoughts—he, the light porter to the |! 
brain—the go;between of author and the press—he may not lounge and | 
tarry like a common messenger: but, insensibly impressed by the consc- | 
quence of his calling, by the wealth of which he is the depository, he, in 
his motion to and fro, must approach as near to flying as is permitted to the | 
human anatomy. - 

The extraordinary probity of Printer’s Devils—like many other virtues | 
of the humble—has not been sufficiently wondered at. Be it our task to’ 
awaken the attention of the world to at once the beautiful confidence in| 
human nature as daily illustrated in the literary character, and tothe sur- 
passing rectitude of Devils in general. 

That the riches of the mind outvalue, to an inconceivable degree, all | 
tangible wealth, whether in gems or metals, is a truth preached from a | 
thousand pulpits—a trath we emblazon in our copy-books—a truth that | 
even men of ten, twenty, forty thousand a-year are in a conditionto very | 
placidly admit. How often, if we search the archives of the police, shail 
we find goldsmiths’ porters—jeweilers’ shopmen—nay, the clerks of 
bankers—how often shal] we find them wanting! Plate has been stolen 
—diamonds carried off—moneys embezzled ; yes, men in trust have suc-_ 
cumbed to the blandishments of the baser wealth, and become nausht. 
But when—and we put the question with a thrill of triamph at our heart | 
—when was a Printer’s Devil ever known to embezzle his copy? When} 
did he ever attempt to turn an article into money, and escape to France or 
America with the fruits of his wickedness? We answer for him—never. 
We call upon the police magistrates, the Lord Mayor, all the aldermen, | 
and with them of course Mr. Hobler—we call upon these gentlemen to 
confound us if they can. No: our Printer’s Devil, intrusted as he hourly | 
is with valuables to which the regalia of the Tower—whatever Mr. Swifi, |' 
the keeper of the same, may assert to the contrary—are as paste and foil | 
stones; made the bearer of thoughts more brilliant and more durable than | 
virgin gold; a carrier of little packets outvaluing the entrails of Gol- 
conda; nay, single sheets, to which all the Mogul’s dominions are, at 
least in the opinion of one man, as a few unprotitable mole-hills ; the | 
Devil, freighted with his inconceivable treasure, despatched trustingly by 
its producer with this immortal wealth, goes unerringly to his destination ; | 
and with the innocence of a dove, and the meckness of a lamb, give up || 
his precious burden. He never betrays his trust, not he. The Printers || 





integrity whether to-morrow morning the nation shall be saved from bank- 
ruptcy ; for, deposited in his cap, is an elaborate essay addressed to the 
ingenious traders in the Money Market; an essay setting forth principles 
which, if adopted, shall in one fortnight transform beggared England into 
El Dorado. If the Printers’ Devils, as a body, knew their strength, what 
darkness might they for a time bring upon the world! A conspiracy 
amongst the gas-men would be matter fora jest, compared to the Cimme- 
rian gloom produced by Priuters’ Devils, sworn to a simultaneous destruc- 
tion of copy! We own, this is a dangerous suggestion; but, had we not 
a great faith in the natural goodness of our Devils, we might assure our- 


selves in their want of combination. Besides, it is just possible {hat the 
Devil may pear rang oo o bisksg*- t-eww say veat uis master; without for 
ose 0 


wv esc suspecting the wisdom, the learning, the piety, the charity 
and loving-kindness to all men, that he carries. We say, this is pos- 
sible. 

We trust, however, that we have uttered sufficient to obtain for our 
Devil respectful consideration in his street pilgrimages, should the reader, 
by the smutched face, the very dirty hands, theair of literary slovenliness 
about his wardrobe, and withal by a certain quickness of expression, @ 
shrewdness of face, detect the fiend; for, indeed, he has all these marks. 
The true Printer’s Devil is, after all, a very superior drudge. It would be 
unseemly in us to insist, that his constant intercourse with a certain class 
of individuals, whets his spirit, and endues him with a peculiar look of in- 
telligence ; but so it is; the Devil, especially the newspaper Devil, is as 
distinct an animal from the mere errand-boy, as is the wild ass of the de- 
sert from the ass of the sandman. Hence, should the reader meet with 
him, we crave for our Devil, by the virtue of what he may carry, respect- 
ful consideration. Considerit: are there not some Printer’s Devils, name- 
less though they be, who may be considered almost classic? The Devil, 
for instance, who carried the proofs of the ‘“‘ Vicar of Wakefield” to Gold- 
smith ; who, we will be sworn for him, rewarded his inky messenger with 
many a tester; the Devil, the constant Devil, who took copy from John- 
son; Defoe’s Devil, Dryden’s Devil; the Devil who—but we will not 
number them: we leave it to the memory, to the imagination of the read- 
er, to call up, and picture to himself the legion of Devilsthat have visited 
the sons of genius and of wretchedness : that now, climbing garret stairs ; 
now, despatched to suburb hovels ; and now to the squalor, the darkness, 
the misery of a gaol—for copy; have borne from thence to the press, 
thoughts that have crowned human nature as with a diadem; thoughts, 


_ sweet and sustaining as the air of heaven; thoughts, unfathomable as the 


sea, imperishable as the stars. 

Yes; the Printer’s Devil, in his day, has kept the best of company ; 
though, be it allowed, the parties visited have not always lived at the bet- 
ter end of the town, or at an easy distance from the ground-floor. Nei 
ther has he always found them at their venison; or, the cloth removed 
quafting Burgundy ; but, oftener, at humblest cates. He has, however, 
had great privileges. Frequently, when the poor authorthe human 


| civet-cat, cherished by some Lintot—has, for sundry reasons, eschewed 


the publicities of the town, making to himself a hermitage at Barnes, or 
Islington, the Printer’s Devil has had the right of call, all other visitors 
sedulously barred ont. Civet—no, we mean copy—must still be had; 
and, certain as the village clock, came the Devil. 

Many and various are the pilgrimages of the Devil for what is now the 
daily food of a reading generation—the pabulum vite of our age; the 
important copy. In these errands, the Devil has his small delights, as well 
as his drudgery. Visiting the spirits, whose peculiar boast it is to soften 
and refine the ruggedness and selfishness of life, the Devil, doubtless. in 
his own little person, proves the high mission of such ladies and gentle- 
men; and is often a practical example of theirtheoretic benevolence. For 
instance, the political philanthropist, at the very hour indicating the suffer- 
ings and wrongs of a tax-ground, bread-denied people; at the moment, 
glowing from head to heels with the hottest indignation at the selfishness 
of the rich, and with tears mixing in his ink for the miseries of the poor ; 
he cannot suffer the little Devil, despatched a two or three mile journey, 


, through wet and cold, for the invaluable copy, to shiver with a wet skin 


in the passage. No; he forthwith orders him to the fire; and whilst the 


| philanthropist turns his periods, the Devil, it may be, helps to turn the spit ; 


and the copy done, at length departs forthe printer, with a belly full, and 
perhaps, sixpence. Such, we are inclined to believe, was ever the custom 
of the late Mr. Cobbet; hence, we presume, it was always a contest 
among the Devils to obtain the honourable advantage of a mission to him. 

Mr. Macquotient, though a mathematician, had the best sense of the 
wants and qualities of the Printer’s Devil. Thrice a week the imp attend- 
ed at the lodgings of the mathematician—we believe they were in the rules 
of the Fleet—with proofs of “ Logarithms!” Pretty, light interesting 
reading for the little Devil. Mr. Macquotient, however, did ‘not deem a 
perusal of the figures of itsclf a sufficient advantage to the quick-witted 
urchin, No; it was his custom—and we dwell upon it, for it is most 


worthy of imitation by all mathematicians, philosophers, and others “ in the 


Devil takes not the mental gold to the unlawful crucible—offers not the | press’’—to award to the early-coming Devil the benevolence of hot coffee 
precious paper to the felonious money-changer—seeks no loan upon the I ad-libitum, and two rolls liberally buttered ! More—the Devil rarely left 
copy from the pawnbroker ; but, with a fine rectitude, with a noble sim- || the mathematician without receiving three-pence sometimes a tester. We 
plicity of purpose, gives up the treasure to the hand appointed to receive | doubt not that the tables of Logarithms edited by Mr. Mac uotient 
it, as though it were rags or dirt. The oyster that breeds an union for the | (would we could point out the edition) are superior to any other ’ : 
crown of ~ pg is io more unpresuming on its wealth than is the | are, the Devil thought so. , , 
Printer’s Devil on his costlier copy. | The Printer’s Devil—if the author, by ive i - 

And now, gentle reader, does not the Printer’s Devil present himself | ings—has a mortal enemy in the AP Sagas nga y es dpa ntiy 
to your admiring imagination, despite his ink-stained hands and face, in literature in general, thinks only of one passage—that of her onan With 
colours of the brightest ae Jostled in the street, or, it may be, tri- |, no consciousness of the mortal majesty of the press, she is keenly alive to 
flingly bespattered by mud from his mercurial heels, how little do you the muddy fect of Peter Trampington, (Devil.) More; it may happen 
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that a footboy shall appertain to the establishment—a young gentleman, 
whose green, succint, button-bedecked jacket, very white collar, particu- g 
larly clean face, combed, shining hair, and cut-and-dried manners, are one eyes from us, and seemed totally absorbed in the perusal of a catalogue, 
and all in great danger from the visits of the ragged, easy, dirty-visaged, I was sure he wished to hear what we said—sure that our choice was a 
care-nothing Devil from the office. The urchins often meet in the pas- matter of moment to him. Once, when I was advising that my favourite 
sage, and the aristocracy of the footboy is perilled by the democracy of the should be at any rate purchased, I caught his clear blue eye fixed on me 
ic Ignorance always exclaims against printers’ ink ; hence, the fol- | with the most intense eagerness ; but the moment he perceived that I no- 
owing brief note, written by a landlady to an author, may be depended up- | ticed it, he turned very red, and rolling up his catalogue, retreated to the 

| farther end of the room. He came near us no more, but we passed him 


‘in our decision. He always kept in the neighbourhood of the “ Italian 


scene,” and though as we came near it again and again he withdrew his 


On as genuine :— ; 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Thursday. || 48 we were leaving the gallery, and as the door closed, a heavy sigh 
Sir,—It is to me the painfullest annoyance to assure you that, in conse- | reached my ears. I was sure it came from the old man behind us. 
quence of the many nasty, dirty little boys constantly coming to you, I | All day that old man haunted my memory—his tall, slight figure, his 


must, for the respectability of my establishment, decline you as a lodger. | thin, grey hair, his threadbare garments, his one eager look of prying in- 
Yesterday, Amelius’s (i. ¢. the footboy’s) cotton gloves were black as | terest. I could not account for this unless he were the painter of the pic- 

itch, and not fit to wait at dinner, and all through your nasty, dirty little |\ture. If he were, he must be in great need ; his pale face, his emaciated 
boys, who will talk to him. Believe me, sir, | give you warning with | form, his shabby habiliments, all gave colour to the supposition; and if he 


much pain, bu: I am answerable for Amelius’s morals to the parish, and it | were in distress ‘“‘T must find this out,’’ thoughtI ; “*my means are 





was only three months ago, I paid two pound ten for his livery. j but small, but whether Sir Philip buys his picture or not, a brother of the 
Your humble servant, || Srush must not starve.” 
Evizazeta Renvincton. || The next day, accompanied by Lady Borrodaile, we re-visited the gal- 


P. S.—Should be most happy. sir, to keep you as a lodger, with this un- | lery. Our fair companion was pleased with the picture, yet she wished 
derstanding—without the going and coming of the nasty, dirty little boys. || the purchase delayed for a day or two. 
It is thus that Mrs. Rentington speaks of Peter and his tribe. Peteris|| “I should wish to visit some other exhibition first, Philip, said she, 
@ Devil—thcrefore, to tho illiterate, he is no other than a nasty, dirty little | “and see if there be any thing that I like better, for you know this last 
boy. And yet Peter—and there are many Peter Devils—has as much tu- || ehooon piviure in te be wine. IT may coom very eapricinve, Mr Achley,” 
telligence as would, without cotton gloves, make up twenty Ameliuses.— | she continued, turning to me, “ but I really cannot relinquish my womanly 
Yes, for Peter is, by his very calling, bookish—nay, Peter is literary, and | privilege of turning over a whole warehouse of goods before I buy.” 
has been known to escape out at the very top of the house, and, lying on She laughed lightly as she spoke, and I could not blame her, but yet 
the tiles, has conned “the Arabian Nights.” Nay, more, Peter once | my thoughts turned involuntarily to the poor painter. I made some ex- 
poured forth his yearning soul in the following lines (a true copy ) :— || cuse to part with my friends at the door of the gallery, and returned again 
“T wish not for Aladdin’s lamp, | when they had left me, for there was a strange restless curiosity awakened 
’Tis fed by Satan’s pride, } in my mind about the picture and its master. I inquired from the attend- 
Lest worldly joys my virtue damp, | ants if they knew any thing about Mr. Hamilton—such was his name— 
May no princess be my bride.” but the only information I could obtain was, that he had no other picture 
> . / ‘ a . ,. || there—that he was exceedingly anxious about the sale of this, and wasin 
Reader, do not, with the lodging-house landlady, think the Printer’s “agate ; o “ghar on. Be 
oS mr : | the habit of coming almost daily to know if it were disposed of. Before 
Devil only a nasty, dirty little boy. Though he be drudge to the press, 6 vt saat 
; = ; ae | I had concluded my questions, the object of them eutered, and on seeing 
he is of the press; hence, should you even once in your life tempt the ; ‘ co a . a 
oe 1 ‘ya ., |me, cast a hasty glance towards his solitary picture. Alas! it did not yet 
perils of the type, treat our subject courteously, liberally ; give the Devil lb “ ag . ; 
ti || bear the ticket announcing its sale, and, turning away, he sank rather than 
his due. .S 
sat down on one of the benches, where, resting his elbows on his knees, 
— jhe buried his face in his hands. I was certain that he had tears of disap- 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER | pointment to hide at that moment. 
| I left the gallery and proceeded slowly along the streets, my mind full 
Ne Ping ene CF THE BRUSH. _ ||of my poor brother artist, who I now felt certain was labouring under 
My friend, Sir Philip Borrodaile, shortly after his union with the fair | some heavy distress. I blamed myself that I had not overcome the paltry 
Eleanor Armstrong, called upon me one morning, to reques. that I would | scruples of caution and custom, and at once addressed him, as one who 
accompany him to the street gallery to assist him in the selection of | could sympathise in his sorrows, and who was ready to afford him what 
two or three pictures, which were wanted to complete the furniture of his small aid my means would allow. 
splendid dining-room. . ; | “Tt is not too late, even now,” said I, half aloud, and I began to retrace 
“I know but little of pictures myself,” said he, ‘‘ but Eleanor dotes on |, my steps. At that moment my attention was attracted by a loud cry—I 
them, and I am sure I owe it to the company of painters to encourage || raised my eyes, and saw the people running towards the end of the street, 
them by every means in my power.” where a crowd had collected by the time I reached it. With almost a 
To the gallery we proceeded accordingly, and commenced a search for || prophetic knowledge of the truth, I forced my way into the centre of the 
such pictures as my friend wished to purchase. ‘Three were soon fixed |! mob, and there extended on the ground, in a deep swoon lay the unfortu- 
upon—my share in the choice being rather a negative thing; for clever H sete Hamilton. Putting aside fa throng as I bess could; and repelling 
as they certainly were, they were not quite what I should have selected, if || the assidvities of one very busy gentleman of doubtful aspect, who was 
left to my own judgment. ** A Scotch terrier,” by one of the first animal | anxious to search the pockets of the sufferer for a card of address, I di- 
painters of the day, Sir Philip fell in love with at first sight, because of | rected a coach to be called, and having placed Mr. Hamilton therein, I 
the resemblance it bore to a favourite dog of his own, which had died a conveyed him to my own residence, which was at no great distance. He 
few weeks before. ‘A party of Duch boors” were purchased, because | specdily gave signs of returning auimation, and when he was established 
they were so amusing ; and a large fruit piece concluded the trio, because, | on the sofa in my apartment, a glass of wine and water soon restored him 
as Sir Philip remarked, “ nothing could be more suitable for a dining-room.”’ | so far as to enable him to raise his head and thank me for my care. 








But still a fourth was wanting to complete the required number, and as I ‘““T am better now, I shall be quite able to walk presently,” he feebly re- 
saw my friend casting an eye towards the representation of some name- iterated ; but the attempt was vain, and he sunk down again. 
less battle, simply because it accorded in size with those already chosen, | ‘Do not try to moye yet, sir,” said I, “you are much too weak to 


I drew him away towards a picture which had all along attracted my at- | leave your seat at present; rest here awhile, and believe me, you are most 
tention, and which, whilst it was nearly of the proper dimensions, was far | welcome to any little kindness that it is in my power to show you.” 
more tasteful in design than the battle aforesaid. || He pressed my hand gratefully, and then, leaning his head on the sofa, 
On examination I found that this work was not particularly well finish- | burst into tears, and wept like a chiid. A. few words did not suffice to 
ed ; but I was pleased with the poetical light and warmth, the freedom of | tell his story, but they were enough to enlist all my pity on his side, and 
outline, the stamp of natural genius that pervaded it. ‘There could be | make me anxious to do him service. He was old and feeble—he lived in 
no question but that the artist, whoever he was, had tbe root of excellence || a poor street about half a mile off—he was in the extremity of poverty, 
strong within him, though it might lack sufficient cultivation. The sub- |! and had a sick grandchild—he had looked forward to the sale of the pic- 
ject was “an Italian vintage scene,” as we found by reference to the cata- || ture, so often nemed, as his only remaining hope of succour. Hitherto 
logue ; and certainly the painting told its own story without words. <A Ihe had been disappointed, and on attempting to return home that day, 
beautiful peasant girl had just reached her cottage door, and was reclining || had fainted—I strongly suspected more from want of sustenance than 
in a languid attitude on the turf before it. A large basket of grapes rest- | fatigue. 
ed on the ground beside her, and an infant slumbered on her knees. Be- | All this I gathered in a few minutes, and as soon as he was sufficiently 
hind her leaned a youth of eighteen or twenty, who was twisting a few | recovered, I accompanied him to hislodgings. We ascended two or three 
vine leaves amongst her dark curls. She was raising one hand as if to | flights of stairs, each narrower and dirtier than the one below it, and there 
put aside those tresses, and her eyes were uplifted with an expression of jin a garret, I found, was the painter’s home. Scraps of canvass, half- 
the deepest and most overflowing tenderness I ever saw in or out of a pic- | finished drawings, (very inferior, as I saw ata glance, to the picture in the 
ture. But the most striking feature of the whole, was the appearance of || exhibition,) were scattered about the room. Anold tent bedstead, entire- 
the young man, whose features and dress were genuinely and evidently | ly despoiled of its hangings, and furnished only with a wretched mattrass, 
‘ ; ; ic — . 7 a | : . 
English. I felt that the picture had a history. Perhaps. the very thing | stood on one side, and a bundle of straw, partly covered with a small 
that fixed my attention so lovingly upon it, was the conviction that at once | coarse rug, occupied a corner. But there was one jewel—one glorious 
entered my mind that here were portraits. Sir Philip did not seem par- | feature in that wretched scene, which shed a halo of beauty and romance 
ticularly taken with the object of my admiration. I assured him that | even over that poor chamber, and made it seem a fit abode for the very 
Lady Borrodaile would be delighted with it; but still his eye obstinately 1 spirit of poetry. This was a young girl of about fifteen years old, who, 
wandered towards the battle piece. At last he consented to suspend his || reclining on a wooden settle near the small window— slept! Yes— 
choice till his lady’s opinion could be taken; and directions were given, l|amidst all the desolation of the scene—amidst the pressure of her sor- 
that while “sold” should be marked on the three positively chosen, the || rows, (forthe tears might still be traced where they had dried on her 
“Italian vintage scene,” and its gaudy rival should not be disposed of, | cheeks,) she slept !—the beautiful image of Christian peace in the midst of 
without due notice being given to me or my friend. |a cold and persecuting world. Her lips were slightly parted, and her 
I had observed that an elderly man, of very prepossessing appearance, breathing short and quick ; her brow was pale and pure as marble, but one 
had several times lingered near us during our perambulation of the rooms, | litt!e crimson spot on each check told “of the foe that worked within,” 
and though there was not the least of impertinent curiosity or obtrusive- | and her white, shrunken hand hung powerless by her side, almost trans- 
ness in his manner, I could not but see that he was in some way intcrested |i parent in its exceeding thinness. But herhair! Never have I secn such 
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masses, such wreaths of deep golden hair as those which hung, half un- ity, lay down his lonely head and die. But circumstances occurred which 
curled, in heavy, damp waves round her face and shoulders! ‘The string | changed his plans. : 

that should have contined ic had evidently been unfastened as she stirred On the very day before that on which he intended to leave his residence, 
in her slumbers, and all that ocean of hair was falling around her, bright, the carriage of the Marchesa di V broke down before his door. Its 
rich, unscathed by the illness that was evidently consuming her life. 1 | fair inmate sought refuge beneath his roof—was charmed with the beauty 
have known one other instance in which the hair of a consumptive patient . of his grandchild—drew from him the outline of his story—and, with the 
seemed to grow more luxuriantly than in health—probably drawing its quick decision of a rich, young, and self-willed woman, determined on ta- 
strength from the very vitals of the sufferer—and never but one. All king his future fortunes into her own keeping. On the day which was to 
this was impressed on my mind in a few moments, and Hamilton goingup | have witnessed the beginning of their pilgrimage to England, Hamilton 
to the side of the invalid she awakened. With a low, sweet voice, and and his Madeline were rolling in the carriage of the Marchesa towards her 
something of a foreign accent, she inquired, ‘* Why he had been away so splendid villa near Florence. 








long, and if the picture” She paused. for she saw a stranger, and fixed And for ten years Madeline's life was like a dream of fairy land. The 
on me a look so sweet, so plaintive, that it clung to my mind for days | Marchesa was married to a man of calm, almost stern manners, who, whilst 
after. | he allowed his lovely wife to do pretty much as she pleased, never troubled 


“You are faint, my Madeline,” said Hamilton, ashe assisted her torise himself to make any very extraordinary manifestations of attachment to 
—‘‘faint and weak, but God has helped us, see here’”—and he showed her her She was, moreover, childléss, and she made this little orphan the 
a certain coin which I had just deposited in his hand. ‘ You shall have | recipient of the overflowings of her warm and passionate nature, her liber- 


nourishment—medicine, dearest—svon, very soon.” | al gifts, her pent-up affections. Strange that one so affectionate should 
This was half whispered, as if for her ear alone, but I caught every | have been scarcely amiable! She loved Madeline because she was beau- 
word. tiful, and returned her love ; and, moreover, early showed herself the pos- 


“T have not wanted,” said the poor girl; ‘I was weak, and faint, and | sessor of a brilliancy and diversity of talent most remarkable in a child.— 
sinfully sad an hour ago, but I have slept, and angels have come tome Of Hamilton she soon got tired. He had not depth enough or genius 
with pleasant dreams, and now IJ am quite strong and well.” enough to interest her long ; she had taken him as a pendant to her ** little 

And she smiled, such a smile as a ministering spirit might wear when | cherub,” as she called Madeline, and soon began to account him an incum- 
assuming the office of a comforter to some sorrowing mortal. Then fol- brance. Not like a happy dream did Ais ten years pass away, but in the 
lowed a scene of temporary joy and relief, which it gladdened my very | endurance of slights and neglect that amounted to insult. In Madeline’s 
soul to witness. Oh, ye who have more wealth at your disposal in a sin- | presence, indeed, open unkindness was forborne, and to her he never com 
gle year than I ever possessed in my whole life, and who yet are in want | plained—with her he tried to seem cheerful and happy, and for her dear 
of an excitement and emotion, seek out the abodes of the sick, the poor, sake he bore all that was to be borne, for she was the last tie of earth 
the wretched, and see how much happiness to othe:s, and, above all, to around his heart, and he felt he could not voluntarily leave her. 
yourselves, may be purchased for a single sovercign ! | ‘Ten years cf loving dependence and nearly unruffled happiness to the 

The story of Hamilton’s life was now told. He was the son of a coun- | °€; ten years of smiling but bitter endurance to the other, and they were 
uaveniate a struggling man, who had never risen to any eminence in his || °€® More nearly destitute. The Marchesa died suddenly, and before she 
profession, but who had managed to * make a living,” as the phrase goes, | had time to make permanent provision for her protegé. ‘The Marchese be- 
for himselt and his family by pourtraying the effigies of the boors who sur- | moaned her loss for three months, endured the presence of her dependants 
rounded him, occasionally copying a picture for the squire, and, when | for three months more, and then brought home another bride with a tribe 
other work was scarce, touching up and remodelling the sign-posts for a | of relations. A few days afterwards he placed a small purse of gold in 
dozen miles round. ‘To his son he bequeathed little, except a talent for Hamilton's hand, and politely intimated that he must seck a residence 

ainting, some degrees superior to his own, but still not of the kind that is | ©'Sewhere. Madeline had permission to remain if she pleased, but she 
Fikely to bring its possessor much fame or profit. He married early, and ‘¢!* it was impossible to do so if she were to be separated from her grand- 
somewhat imprudently, but his wife died a few ycars after their union, | ther. For the Marchese she had never felt any affection. His second 
leaving him one only child, a son. This son was, indeed, a genius. The | We was a cruel, proud piece of still life, and Madeline had sense enough 
light which, in descending, had passed by his ancestors, leaving them but | '° 5€& the misery of such a position as hers must be if she staid. They 
a faint reflection of its glories, seemed to settle in full and perfect lustre on jtett Florence, therefore—like our et pean, ™ the world wes all before 
the head of George Hamilton. Even in early childhood its emanations || them where to choose,” and they naturally chose to go to England. They 
were apparent in the bold and beautiful sketches that were the produce of | ®€?t their course towards Hamilton's native town, for there he trusted he 
his untaught pencil. In like manner was the love and pride of his father’s | ™glt yet obtain a subsistence by the exercise of his long neglected art.— 
heart concentrated on him. Once h» had felt some faint aspiration for \ He was doomed to be disappointed. Twenty years had raised his birth- 
fame on his own account, but this was all merged in an absorbing thirst | place from an insignificant to a wealthy town, the seat of a thriving manu- 
for the glory of his son. Poor as he was, he resolved to subinit to every || facture. His old connections were dead or dispersed, and other painters 
possible sacrifice that might promote the cultivation of his child’s talent, had arisen, enough not only to fill hts place, but to starve in their own.— 
and converting his little property inco money, he departed for Italy, resol. || He quitted H in despair, and went to London, for he felt that in that 
ved, by privation, and toil, and’ self-devotion, to procure for the youth great mart he was most likely to obtain a living by the exercise of some 
those advantages which a residence on the continent alone affords. Ove || bumble branch of his calling. Moreover, there Madeline, skilled as she 
trait of this wighty love and unselfish ambition must be toid. He actually wep in all pretty works and womanly accomplishments, night be able to 
bound himself to grind colours, and perform the most menial offices for a |°OMttibute something towards their support. For two years longer they 
celebrated painter in Rome, in return for lessons bestowed upon his gifted | struggled on. Haimilton obtained humble but constant employment as re- 
son. He who so loved his art himself—he who had once even hoped to | P@!Ter to & picture dealer, and Madeline, flying to the usual resources of 
attain some excellence in it, gave up all, and became a very servant for lady-like females in distress, made some little addit.ons to their finances 
the sake of that son of his heart. , by the sale of embroidery, &c. But her health began to fail—she could 
no longer bend much over her work—there were sickly mists in her eyes 

| when she gazed intently on her muslin or canvass—there was a dull con- 
stant aching at her chest, and frequent stitches in her side—there were 
faintings that made her suddenly drop her needle, and fall back exhausted. 
Anon she grew pale, and there and then came the short gasping cough, 
| and the daily recurring hectic of the cheek, and the drenching night perspi- 
in a course of steady, pains-taking improvement. He had submitted to nee —_— — oe ony — Lip Pc tlie age cap sew est a 
the trammels of a tutor so long, because mighty and glorious creations pwn ne ay Sp Pu - res. oaey te: Aongeeree > 
|| Their main resource, the employment furnished by the picture dealer, was 


were swelling in his soul, which he lacked the power of pouring fortl | ee . ais: 
. eseifee 1 on |), ‘ nanecnes ‘ q 
canvass. No sooner did he attain this power to a moderate Semoun, ink: 9 at this time suspended, in consequence of some embarrassment in his af. 


with the self-confidence which is so often the attendant upon high talent, Page er che dp sae taser sam ge ols “rca sap elena Pd 


; ; ’ : 5" ', by far the most trving time of his life. He had barely the means of pro- 
he imagined he had no more to learn, and that genius, rich and vivid as his | curing bread for their daily sustenance, aud poor Madeline’s case called 


own, could need no farther training. At nineteen he married an orphan || : ; Sap ygaanaly: ve 
Italian girl, without any dower but her beauty and her virtues; and dearly || Mae: Ai Fogg <p oneeneipiensecompmpmaeeliaaie anmmie i 


as father “ = both — wy ~ could not but be a serious burden on || Ffow often had the poor painter stood by a shop where were stored the 
finances =. h er aa Seah é a a year saw wee ae addition to their || delicacies of daily purchase by the rich, and felt the bitterness of his po- 
rc «ag go eng Seats pce dione tga ae - sree after her | yerty in full, when he thought of her who had been reared in a palace, 
Th few E tigh tR ag ee P = ’ a a’as: not to improve. | and for whom he was now unable to procure one morsel of that tempting 
e few English at Kome, who had purchased his pictures at first as an || food, that might have stimulated her sickly appetite! How especially did 
ragement to rising genius, either left the city, or were attracted to | ’. na ; ‘ager: = y 
rae rf ait ameies wal af H ie’ f attracted to | the sight of piles of costly fruit, exposed for sale in windows or markets, 
i 6 ai : egg gti in iad a thet wie ae y 0 Pasterd and rest- ‘| almost drive him mad, when he thought of his inability to procure one 
aan Ana eenne € now imagined that if he were in England, the land | jandful to cool her feverish lips!’ How the warm garments and rich furs 
of his birth, he should more than realize his dreams of fame and fortune.— | jn the fashionable shops made him think of her thin clothing, and the 
He left his family in Italy, and came to England, where, before he had ‘coming on of winter ; 
“, to — oe a pete r violent fever hurried him to the grave. | Qne resource was left, and only one. Amidst the changes of their for 
or weeks his relatives re i =a rye i - hi S Meggan 
a te a fact Desai Gh yr Postish o of his death. They learn- | tune Hamilton had still preserved a painting by his son—one of his master- 
edi ast through the medium of an English paper, which found its way | ,,; It was the “vi > § ” sarly ps thi 
iat Bie, Mamilten’s tend : ; Y || pieces. It was the “‘vintage scene” spoken of in the carly part of this 
. nds. His daughter-in-law was near her confine- , Ss ; a : 
ment, and the shock of the tid; d | narrative, and was peculiarly dear to the old man, as containing portraits 
, i idings proved too much for her. She gave | . ‘git ; AE hag: 
birth t sill-born child oe, £ 'of his son, bis son’s wife, and their infant daughter. Through the interest 
irth to a sti rn child, and expired in a few hours afterwards. | of ist with whom! d ligh 
ie: Aiea: eines etn anid ated T , of an artist with whom he made some slight acquaintance, a place was pro- 
oe ees ‘ erly desolate. he loss of his son had |cured for it in the gallery where I first saw it; and day after day did 
crus - “ pride - be orever, but the death of his beloved daughter | poor Hamilton attend there in the vain hope that it might sell. The re- 
pec ° — pe dis ae orgs _He was left a stranger in a strange _sult has been seen; it led to my introduction to Hamilton, and, I trust, 
and, without resources, and with an infant grand-daughter dependent on |to much more comfort than the mere price of his picture could have pur- 
him for support. He gathered together his few remaining effects, and was | chased. 


on the ev of leaving Italy, determining to make his way, if possible, to|| When Lady Borrodaile heard this tale of distress, (which my recders 


England, and, consigning his little charge to the care of some public char- || miy be assured reached her early on the next day,) her self-reproach for 





Years rolled on, and found the father contentedly labouring in the very 
drudgeries of his profession, and the son still promising to excel in its high- 
est walks. He designed and executed se¢veral small pictures, which were 
advantageously disposed of, and the father began to see the reward of his 
self-denying love mm the dawning excellence of his son. But George 
Hamilton, unfortunately, was not of a temperament to persevere patiently 
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having unconsciously caused the artist a continuance of suspense and anx- | mission so fearful—he who had never been closely knit to society, would 
iety, was beyond all bounds. She instantly sent to secure the picture ; | feel himself chosen out and separated by an impassable chasm from all 
and in less than two hours from her acquaintance with Hamilton’s history, other men. His mind was unceasingly agitated by thoughts he could not 
she was seated beside the suffering Madeline, and with the care of a mo- | communicate to others; and he was surrounded by a crowd of courtiers 
ther, and the tenderness of a dear sister, was inquiring into her wants, | and politicians, with whose interests, and schemes, and projects, his could 
and making arrangements fur their ample supply. She would not allow | no longer assume even the ordinary show of participation. A father mur- 
the invalid to remain another night in an unwholesome and comfortless | dered, a mother married to the murderer, himself commissioned to re- 
lodging, but removed her to her own house, and procured instant medical || venge this crime, as yet a profound secret to the world—with these sub- 
attendance for her. | jects fastened on his mind, and stinging him perpetually to all moody, and 

In a few days more she established Madeline at a small villa near | sarcastic, and hostile reflections, he would naturally avoid society—would 
Richmond, the property of Sir Philip, deeming that quietness and fresh-| escape, if possible, into solitude ; but, if he must mingle with the crowd 
air might do much for her. Here she visited her almost daily ; and sur- | of courtiers—if he must hold communion with them—we feel that an 
rounded by every comfort, tended constantly by her grandfather, and | overstrained levity, a wild, bitter, uncertain, variable speech, would be the 
watched over by her benefactress, the poor patient appeared for a while to | manner and style of conversation into which he would spontaneously fall. 
revive. She certainly grew stronger, and the painter and Lady Borro- |, The ordinary tone of social intercourse, would be the last he would will- 
daile flattered themselves she would recover. But there was still the | ingly or successfully support. om ; 
hollow cough and the often flushed cheek; and I, who had anxiously | | Now this feint of madness, while it promised to advance his project in 
watched over a similar case before, knew too well there was nothing to | the obvious manner already hinted at, offered a disguise to himself more 
hope. |, welcome, and which called for less constraint, than the laboured support 
It was a lovely day inthe early spring—one of the first warm days of | of an ordinary, unnoticeable demeanour. The mimickry of madness was 
the season. The roots of the old trees were tufted with primroses, and | but the excess of that levity and wildness which naturally sprung from 
the river, bankful from recent rains, glided brightly and majestically on in | his impatient and overwrought spirit. It afforded some scope to those 
the pure sunshine—the whole face of nature was full of life aud gladness. | disquieted feelings which it served to conceal. The feint of madness 
Lady Borrodaile and myself had driven down to the villa, as we frequently | covered all—even the sarcasm, and disgust, and turbulence, which it freed 
did, and found our gentle patient enjoying the sweet spring air and suu- | in some measure from an intolerable restraint. Nor was it a disguise un- 
shine. She was sitting on a bench A on the sunny side of the lawn, | grateful to a moody spirit, grown careless of the respect of men, and in- 
and her grandfather was beside her. He was reading to her from a small | different to all the ordinary projects and desires of life. ‘The masquerade 
volume, which, as we drew nearer, we found was the New Testament. He | brought with it no sense of humiliation—it pleased a misanthropic humour 
paused as we approached, but she did not perceive us. |—it gave him shelter and a sort of escape from society, and it cost him 

“Read that again,” said she, in her low sweet voice—“ for it does me little effort. T hat mingled bitterness and levity which served for the re- 

ood !”” | presentation of insanity, was often the most faithful expression of his feel- 

We motioned to him not to mention our presence, and softly drew gs. And we need hardly add, that a great portion of the beauty of the 
nearer to listen. Suddenly he stopped—an exclamation of terror burst | play would be lost, if we looked upon his extravagant speeches as cold in- 
from his lips—Lady Borredaile sprung forward and caught Madeline on | ventions to support a fictitious madness, and did not keep in view their in- 
her arm just as she was sliding from her seat. There was a deadly timate connexion, and the connexion of the counterfeit of madness itself 
paleness on her brow, but a sweet smile on her lips. She closed her || with the real temper of the man. Ene 
eyes—her hand fell powerless by her side—she quivered slightly, and all | It bears out this description, that we find his imitations of lunacy, and 
was over! | the spontaneous expression of his perturbed and over-excited feelings, to 

Never, in life or in death, have I looked on any thing so lovely as Ma- | be at times scarce distinguishable, so naturally do they flow the one into 
deline Hamilton immediately after her spirit had departed. There was the other. He deals unsparingly his wild and whirling speech in parts of 
not yet the rigidity and chilliness which so soon follows in the track of | the play where he cannot be suspected of counterfeiting madness—where 
death, and converts the dearest and the loveliest to a thing for awe and | he is addressing his confidential friends, and where he is in the most 
wonder. Never shall I forget the perfect repose, the ineffable grace of her | Solemn and tragical situations of the drama. After the appearance of his 
attitude, as she lay for a few minutes on the rustic bench—her small hand || father’s spirit, and the horrible disclosure it had made, when he is swearing 
drooping by her side—her lips slightly open—her forehead so smooth and || Marcellus and the rest to secrecy as to what they themselves had wit- 
still! Long did that form and face haunt me with their solemn quiet ||nessed, the ghost from beneath adds his voice, and calls on them to 
beauty ; and even yet they ofttimes arise before me, with a vividness and || “Swear!” What says Hamlet, fresh from the very converse with the 
reality which few memories possess. dead? ‘Come on—you hear this fellow in the cellarage !” 

Hamilton was alonely man from that hour. All that could be done to|;_ And again, when, by the artifice of the play acted before the King, he 
alleviate his sorrow was done by kind and sympathising friends. But it | has confirmed the testimony of the ghost, and satirfied himself of his 
was too late—“his occupation was gone.” In six months we laid the poor | uncle’s guilt, and he is left aléne with his friend Horatio, who is privy to 
painter by the side of Madeline. the stratagem, what is the tragedy-speech which Shakspeare has put into 

a ‘his mouth! He repeats some doggerel verses— 
“Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
ON THE FEIGNED MADNESS OF HAMLET. | The hart ungalled play,” &c. ; 

Amongst those discrepancies which have exercised the patience and in- i and then res his friend, vis — gs pte . meena of feathers (if 
genuity of criticism, the feigned madness of Hamlet is one of the most | the rest r bes apeorgend ee urk with me) oa rit ie roses in 
remarkavle. It has been a stumbling-block to several commentators on || MY Téalse@ shoes, get yr Pty wig. erplontnan: fad 9. st $ It surprisin 
the play. Let us sce whether it will not bear such a representation, as | that one who spoke in this vein in his most confidential moments, shoul 
not only tobe intelligible, but to add something to our vivid appreciation ||! his intercourse with courtiers and coxcombs— 
of the character of Hamlet. We are not about to enter into a complete | think it meet 
analysis of that character ;—after the many brilliant criticisms which have || 

















To put an antic disposition on?” 
been lately written on the same theme, this would be a hazardous at- \ Did he fall in with a Polonius, what greater relief than to be allowed, un- 
tempt, and for the most part superfluous ;—we shall touch merely upon 'der the license of this counterfeit, to break from and utterly confound the 
one point, and shall, as much as possible, avoid the repetition of remarks | mortal garrulity of that old courtier ! Did he encounter an Ophelia, 
made familiar to all, by the eloquence of a Schlegel, a Goethe, and a | whom he had loved, but whose image he hae obliterated, or meant to ob- 
Coleridge. literate, “with all trivial fond records,” from the tablet of his memory, 
‘“‘For this feigned madness,” writes Dr. Johnson, ‘‘<here appears no | what more accordant to his vexed and troubled spirit, than, under the 
adequate cause, for he does nothing which he might not have done with the | same disguise, to indulge the mingled feelings of regret, and renunciation, 
reputation of sanity.” | tenderness and sarcasm, and all the bitter contradictions that were strug- 
The feint is not so unconnected with the plot as the worthy doctor | gling together in his bosom? ' 
would here represent it. One very manifest purpose of adopting such a ||  Itis not to be supposed that the state of mind we have been attempting 


disguise, was to obtain access to the king in some moment of unguarded | to describe as prompting to the choice of this disguise, would be one of 
long continuance ; and accordingly we find, towards the close of the piece, 


privacy, when Hamlet could with certainty accomplish his revenge, or task owe 
of retribution. The rambling of a maniac over all parts of the palace, that the feint of madness, which has never in fact been very sedulously 
a] 


and at all hours, would excite no suspicion ; and thus an opportunity might _ supported, is laid aside, and that without any seeming embarrassment. 
be afforded him of striking the fatal blow. And _ this end is in some mea- | As the excitement of his mind wears itself out, Hamlet assumes an ordi- 
sure answered; for we may attribute to this counterfeit of insanity, that ;nary tone. He jests with the courtier, Osric, as he would have done in 
he actually lights upon the King in his chamber while he is knecling alone his gayer days; and, from that time to the conclusion of the drama, he 
and at his prayers; and thus an opportunity is given of executing his re- | presents to us the aspect of one exhausted by the violence and intensity 
venge, which may not the less advance the piece because it is not taken | of his feelings. The Ghost might appear to him now, we think, and have 
advantage of. But, though not altogether unconnected with the plot, | been seen without a start—-the tragedy of life was becoming as indifferent 
this pretended insanity effects so little, and is so carelessly sustained, that || as its pleasures—and the secrets of another world would soon have been 
it might be censured as a bungling contrivance, if it had not a still more | 2s little exciting as they had previously made the interests of this. The 
intimate connexion with the character and temper of Hamlet himself. It bidding of his father’s spirit is still remembered ; but we might almost 
isin him rather than in the plot that the sufficient reason of this disguise doubt whether it would have been fulfilled, if the treachery of the King 
is to be detected. A very slight prospect of advantage, or show of policy, had not suddenly rekindled his wrath, and called upon him to revenge his 
was enough to lead him to adopt a stratagem which accorded well with | own as well as his father’s death. eens! 

the over-excited and turbulent condition of his thoughts. For thesesome | If Shakspeare had not written the play of Hamlet, his critics might, 
disguise was at all events to be found—some concealment from the obser- | perhaps, have said that, although he had portrayed to admiration the mark- 
vation of men; and to wear the wild mask of insanity was not more | ed and obvious passions of mankind—lbve, and ambition, and jealousy— 
toilsome to his spirit, more burdensome and oppressive, than to support | there was one region into which he had not entered—a region of more dif- 


that other counterfeit of a smooth, unruffled, and contented aspect. 


To Hamlet, a reflective, wayward, melancholy man, the spirit of his | 


father had appeared from the tomb—had revealed the seeret of his mur- 


der, and committed the task of retributive justice. After this intercourse | 
‘| ful creatures of the mind slone—on that reflective melancholy which ap 


with the other world—after having received thus supernaturally a com- 


| ficult conquest than that airy kingdom of spirits and of fairies which he 


had subdued and rendered tributary. They might have said that he had 
never seized upon those deep yet wayward feelings which have no origin 
in the common objects and notorious purposes of life, but are the change- 
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pears so very causeless to those whom it has never visited—that aspira- 
tion which has no aim—that discontent which frames no wish—that pro- 
found indifference and ieditative vacancy which disregards and rejects 
the actual detail and personal interests of human existence, but is never 
weary of looking at from aloof, as a thing, upon the whole, of strangest 
and perpetual mystery. But all this, and more, Shakspeare has shadowed 
forth in bis Hamlet. Whatever had been the fate of the young Prince of 
Denmark, he would still have been one of those who are ever musing, 
with perplexed thought, upon themselves—their own inscrutable nature 
—-and on mankind at large, and the little good that the great world an- 
swers :—one of those who find all action struck with futility, yet recognise 
that repose without action is impossible—whvuse mind feeds upon itsel{— 
and who never have a passion or purpose but the next moment they turn 
it into a subject of mere reflection. Thus constituted, he is plunged in 
circumstances of supernatura: horror—the tomb has yielded up its dead, 
that he might be sent upen a mission of blood—the reflective spirit of the 
man is overwhelmed—he seeks relief in bursts of extravagant and fictitious 
levity—and, in this mood, he picks up the mask of idiotism, and bran- 
dishes it not unwillingly ; assuming to himself, at the same time, a crafty 


purpose, which, being little suited to bis nature, is but loosely adhered to. | 


Such is our reading of the feigned madness of Hamlet. A mind un- 
hinged, vexed, tortured, and bewildered, adopts as a scheme of action 
what, after all, is more impulse than policy. 





SKETCH OF SWEDENBORG. 


Emanuel Swedenborg was, and the reader ought to know it, one of the 


quietest and most respectable of men. He was also more than this. He | 


was deeply versed in every science—a first-rate mechanician and mathe- 
matician—one of the profoundest of physiologists—a great military engi- 
neer, conducting battles and sieges for Charles the Twelfth—a great 
astronomer—the ablest financier in the Royal Diet of Sweden—the first 
metallurgist of his time, and the writer of vast works, which even at this 
day are of sterling authority on mining and metals. Then he was a poet, 
and a master of ancient and modern languages : and a metaphysician who 
had gone through all the long mazes of reflective philosophy, and done be- 


sides what metaphysicians seidom do, for he had found his way out of the | 


mazes, and got back to reality again. In short, as far as the natural scien- 
ces go (and we include among them the “science of mind’’), it is much 
more difficult to say what he was no¢ than what he was. 

He was occupied fifty-five years in being, and doing, the things we have 
just recorded. Having thus laid an immense basis for his mind, in nature 


and a knowledge of the actual, and yet only a basis, he now like a stately | 


pyramid, rose into the ideal. He pierced through the clondy curtains of 
Space and Time. Nature became to him but the mantle of living souls, 
giving fixed imagery to the Reason, and distinctness of object to the Will 


The whole of his theological works, which have consigned him, for the | 


present, to a neglect he anticipated, and had no care for, were now produ- 
ced. ‘he Spiritual world was the object as well as the subject of his 
thought, and this produced what we may call’ the Realism of his Psycholo- 
gy. In his mind, Imagination and Sentiment, properly so called, had no 
lace, but instead of Imagination there was Reason producing itself into 
lunages ; instead of Sentiment, Affections forming themselves into Rea- 


sons. Hence, there is at once the greatest boldness, and the greatest 
method in his thoughts—one startling proposition developing itself after | 


another, and each coming forth by the most fixed rules of genesis—a su- 
perticial formality, an internal freedom. 





THEY’RE ALL FISHING! 


From the London Examiner. 

At the close of certain sad and silly speeches delivered at Northamp- 
tom by the Tory members for the southern division of the county, a song 
ora glee was sung which, by the Times report, appears to have been ex- 
ceedingly appropriate, and worthy of repetition at every similar festival. 
Its title is, ** We're all fishing.” The whole company, to a Tory, joined 
in chorus. Candour and clean breasts were the order of the night. Sir 


Charles Knightley, who, being shocked at seeing such obscure persons as | 


Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Sheil elevated to office, is evidently himself a can- 
didate for Cabinet honours—and Mr. Cartwright, who, acknowledging Mr. 
Byng to be the father of the Commons, asserts his claim to the second 
place, and therefore it is presumed, wishes to be regarded as the mother 
of the Honourable House—contributed their share to the harmonious bur- 
then As King Claudius would have participated in the fate of Polonius, 
so it may be said of Peel and the Duke—* it had been so with them had 
they been there.” Every angler in the Lake of Darkness might have 
joined in the cry—** We're all fishing.” 

What they fish for is one thing, and what they catch is another. Pigeons 
when aimed at are sometimes crows when killed ; so when statesmen fish 
for office, they perhaps catch nothing but opposition. With all their 
labour, the net profits of the Tories were not much last session; very 
scaly, and not the fish they wanted. They are now looking out fora 
miraculous draught ; but the fly with which they bait their hook is but a 
painted one, and the prey they seek are knowing. If they could but 
catch the queen-bee to angle with, what sport they would have ! 

The rod with which the Tories were wont to angle in days past, bore a 
close resemblance to a bayonet, and the line they used was as stout acord 
as ever was deemed capable of serving the State and furthering the ends 
of humanity. This sort of tackle is not to be procured so easily now ; 
nor is a Chartist-pike found to he an available substitute. They are 
obliged to content themselves, therefore, with speeches, of vast length, 
instead ; only these are for the most part so weak, as to afford no chance 
of drawing up anything worth catching; and they, moreover, create a 
perpetual commotion upon the surface, which is utterly at variance with 
the old doctrine of the necessity of “keeping everything quiet” while 
the tranquiilizers pursued their ensnaring avocations. 


i era ME ane Aik ee ae Ne 

|not only at Northampton as before mentioned, but elsewhere, and at Man- 
chester especially. There, on the banks of that broad stream of Liberal- 
‘ism, was held the “Great Protestant Meeting of Lancashire and Che- 


| shire,” and there were sundry Reverend brethren of the craft, the princi-. 


pal English angler being the Rev. Hugh Stowell. This gentleman set 
‘himself to work with rod and line to angle for those fish out of water, 
| Wellington and Peel. He did his best to ensnare them—he almost suc- 
ceeded in persuading his company that they are yet to be ensnared. He 
| once caught these two famous leaders, tripping; he wants to catch them 
| again, in a penitent mood. 
The Reverend Hugh Stowell had better fish for his forfeited wits before 
ihe calls for public confidence in men, who, by his own admission. were 
guilty of great “ignorance,” which he is just ready to call great “ treach- 
jery.” The Duke and his Disciple, it seems, are to be applauded as states- 
'men of wonderful foresight, and worthy of implicit trust ; they promoted 
| what is and must ever be destructive, and would have destroyed what pro- 
mises to be eminently beneficial ! 
| If the Stowellites are angling for leaders after their own hearts, the 
\leaders are as assiduously angling for followers free from the stubborn 
scruples and jealous recollections of such persons as seem to have com- 
posed the majority of this ‘great Protestant” assembly. These leaders 
_are conscious, but without being able to help themselves, that they have 
|always been fishing on the wrong side of the stream. They angled for 
|| peace with “ Protestant Ascendancy,” until they brought up civil war 
|| from the depths of the troubled waters, when to get rid of the bite they 
|| were obliged to let the bait go. In the same spirit, they were opposed to 
the Reform Act so long as the majority of their countrymen looked to it 
with confidence ; but directly it 1s found to require amendment, they re- 
_cognize the principle of maintaing it inviolate. ‘Oh! the joys of ang- 
| ling,” according to the Tory system! ‘They constitute the luxury of 
|| wrongheadedness. 
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! THE APPROACHING CONGRESS. 
! Already are Eastern and Northern members gathering in this city on 
| their way to the Capital. On Monday weck the Session will commence, 
| and so nearly are the parties divided, that there is little doubt an unusually 
‘full attendance will be present at tae opening We intend during the 
|winter to select, now and then, sech portions of the debates for our 
‘columns, as seem to us the most eloquent, yet characterised by the least 
‘party bitterness. The forensic and parliamentary displays of talent at 
| Washington belongs as much to the literature of the day, and go to make 
‘up as distinct a portion of the national stock in the department of letters, 
|asany other emanation of mind that finds its way to the public through 
‘the press. The history of the literature of no enlightened nation would 
‘| be deemed complete, unless it embraced a notice of its orators as well as 
} jts poets. This is peculiarly the case in our own country, and therefore it 
/is that we intend to avail ourselves of this source of intellectual entertain- 
/ment, subject only to the most impartial selections from both parties, and 
‘a careful rejection of those portions calculated to engender political as- 
| perities. 
| There are two subjects we feel deeply interested in, which we hope will 
] become topics of debate during this Congress. We refer to the Law of 
| Copyright, and ‘the Penny Postage Plan.” The first has already en- 
gaged the attention of our most enlightened statesmen of both parties, 
and though it is evidently surrounded with difficulties, which do not exist 
in any other country, yet we are confident that a due consideration of its 
importance to native Authors, and a just regard to their rights, will have 
‘the effect to overcome those obstacles, and eventuate in the passage of 
| such laws, as will protect the products of the mind as amply as are now 
| secured the products of the hands. 

The subject of Postage has a wlder interest and is more or less import- 
lant to every citizen of the Republic. But on no class do its ruinous ex- 
‘actions fall more unequally, and by none is its oppressive weight felt more 
| severely than by the publishers of newspapers. It therefore behooves 


| e ° . . . 
‘| every conductor of a paper to urge the consideration of this topic on his 


There has been much fishing after this fashion within these few da‘Z, || readers, and petitions should be addressed to Congress, earnestly solicit- 
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ing the deliberation of that body, on a public concernment so universally | 
acknowledged to be, in its present state, radically faulty. The report 
that an agent has been dispatched to England to examine into the details 
of <he improvements about to be adopted there, animates our hopes that 
the subject will here receive the attention which its importance demands. 
Our readers must not suppose that we have the remotest idea of plun- 
ging into politics, and making the deck of the roving Corsair an arena for 
conflicts so foreign to the design of our sheet. We shall steadily pursue 
our way over less turbulent waters, where float richer prizes, and if now 
and then we suddenly tack and transfer to vur columns a few jems of 
transcendant worth, from some national bark, freighted with the products 
of glowing eloquence, we shall as suddenly resume our onward course, and 
making the havea of our friends, spread before them the spoils we have 
gathered, and all the accompaniments which our own industry can supply. 








“GAUDS AND FOPPERIES.” 





Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself.— SHAKsPEARE. 





“‘lapt in flowers of a golden tress, 
That can with melting pleasure mollitie 


| 
| 
' 
i 
Soo what a yiuvce Wao eeated on thie brow , 
The hardened heart inur’d to crueltie.” | 

' 





Tt is related of an aged Flemish spinster, that she heroically exclaimed 
in the last moment of expiring nature, “I’m weary of the gauds and fop- 
peries of flesh; I rejoice that I’m bound for ashore where I can sing 
psalms without my crisping-pins and corsetts !” 


departing soul. 
veiled majesty, must have dimly shadowed the twilight vision of this worn- 
out belle, pointing with her uplifted arm to those regions of unrestrained 
and unshackled delight, where sorrow and ceremony, peaked ruffs and 
russet damask have no admittance. It is an innocent and heart-soothing 
thought, and possesses a charm even for us, worldly-minded philosophers, 
who bending our necks with the rest of mankind, at the altar of the fickle 
queen of Fashion, who, tho’ not heaven-born, has held the world in her ir- 
resisuble leash, from the earliest introduction of fig-leaves and leopard- 
skins into the toilette of our first parents, down to this enlightened era of 
ermine cloaks and silken bodices. In no capricious flight of her imperial 
fancy since the commencement of this century, has she discovered such 
grace as in the present mode of wearing the hair. 
have failed to elicit a single regret from the exhausted maid of Brussels, 
and thereby deprived us of those ejaculatory transports that supported her 
on the threshold of Paradise. 

Among the leaders of fashion of our own sex, the long hair, as once 
held in sunny France among her kings as a mark of honor and roya! blood, 
is now suffered to steal in massy dishevelment over the bump of philopro- 
genitiveness, touching gently upon the velvet collar beneath, and resting 
in clustering grace upon the broad shoulder. 
the phrensied alarm and herore reply of Queen Crothilda, when her sons 
were presented before her by Arcadius, with a pair of scissors and a sword, 
offering her the choice of seeing them shorn of their locks which streamed 
like Berenice, or put to death? “If they are not to reign I would rather 
have them put to death than deprived of their hair!” Think’st thou, ena- 
moured votary of this age, that thou could’st match in the apprehension of 
losing thy long-cherished and silky tendrils, this kingly, high-souled 
mother? 

But the gentler sex ; how singularly beautifal is the modish simplicity 
of arranging their “golden knotted’ charms, copied from the choicest 


forms of Herculaneum, and exceeding every embellishment that art and | 
Not a glimmer of tortoise-shell is to be seen | 


glittering gems can bestow. 
rising like Olympus from the closely braided knots at the back of the head ; 
not a single pin of iron, steel, or gold, to hold up those lustrous curls in 


front, or peep like fairies in the moonlight, from amidst their bright clusters, 
as they wave in coquettish dalliance with the movement of the dimpled. 


cheek, or in drooping repose, nestle upon the bosom as those soft eyes are 
bent upon the ground in motionless abstraction. The mode is indeed a 
triumph of simplicity over elaborate art, and long may it continue to be 
adopted. It has been said that the eyes are the “ shooing hornes of love,” 
but there is as much truth and quaintness in the language of Arandus, 
“the hair is Cupid's net to catch all comers; a brushie wood in which Cu- 
pid builds his nest.” It was the shining tresses of Hero that attracted the 
admiration of Apollo. The “golden haire’ of Jason won the love of 
Medea. Homer sings in rapture of the ringlets of Helen, and the same 
attraction in Dido elicited the praise of Virgil. Indeed the potency of 
this charm has been felt and acknowledged in all past ages ; and not the 
less so at the present day, when ‘‘spangles, pearls, and made flowers,” 
cushions, powder, and crisping-pins, have given place to classic taste and 
unadorned elegance, 


We confess ourselves | 
refreshed with this dying rapture—this consolatio in extremis, which was | 
borne in by the whisper of an unseen seraph to the dusky chamber of that | 
Eve, in the first blush of her innocent existence and un- | 


A mode that would | 


' realm ? 


Who can fail to appreciate | 


Prisoners or THE Amistap.—There has been a great deal of newspa- 
per sympathy thrown away upon the suffering condition of these unfortu- 
nate beings since their capture. Rumors of gross outrage and neglect 
were current, and as the cold weather came on, it was said in many prints 
that proper clothing, and fire were refused them. Charges so monstrous 
against the authorities of Connecticut, have been promptly met, and shown 
not to have the slightest foundation in truth. So far from neglecting to 
provide whatever could contribute to the comfort of these miserable peo- 
ple, it is evident that the most scrupulous care as been exercised, to afford 
them suitable clothing, warm apartments, proper food and regular medical 
attendance. Why such charges against the humanity of a community pro- 
verbial for their charitable institutions, and their care and attention to the 
unfortunate, should have been made, can only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that it was the intention of the originators to excite the sympa- 
thies and passions of the benevolent and thus distract the public mind, 
and prevent the even course of justice, and the exercise of the authority 
of the law. Every man,with a heart in his bosom,must deplore the condition 
| of those poor barbarians, but he can feel no respect for the honour of his 
' country and the majesty of her laws who would pervert by slander the calm 
‘and dignified fulfilment of those national obligations which the law imposes 
“and which every American should be proud to perform. 
| During the week the case of the Amistad has been on trial at Hartford, 
and has not yet terminated. 








“One Srar arose.”’—It was not a little diverting on Tuesday to see 
the promenade on the west side of Broadway, crowded at every corner 
with anxious pedestrians, gazing for life, to catch a glimpse of a bright, 
particular star in the South west, that, regardless of the garish Sun, vas 
| peeping down upon us mortals, and glittering with the radiance of a dia- 
mond. Various were the theories suggested by the wondering groups to 
account for this early lighting up one of night’s candles. One man believ- 
ed that some asteroid had shot madly from its sphere, and would come 
plump to the earth. Another thought it was a lagging meteor in fast pur- 
suit of its company of rangers, who had passed over the night previous. 
One could plainly see flecks and scintillations, and said a star had bursted. 
Many saw it move ina zigzag course, and spoke of celebrations in the 
moon, and the rockets there made. 
| The city is full of scientific leturers on the incomprehensible mysteries 
| that surround us, but none have deigned to enlighten the uninitiated on 
this interesting point. Mr. Epsy, the storm compeller, may know some- 
thing of this matter. His prophetic eye can see storms arising hundreds 
of miles distant. May not this curious star be a herald of some coming 
tempest? Is it not a beacon to some erratic comet, which else might 
plunge into Symmes’ Hole, and startle the quiet settlers in that profound 
Is it alamp hung out on the confines of creation to lighten the 
pathway of some benighted spirit who, reckless, had passed into chaos? 
It is easy to ask these questions,—we leave them to be answered by those 
whom proud Science has taught to stray beyoud the solar walk or milky 
way. 





POETS OF AMERICA, 


| It is now some weeks since that we called the attention of our readers 
to Mr. Colman’s Girr Boox. It is a volume peculiar in its character, and 
one addressing itself to the consideration of American readers with un- 
common claims on their admiration. It seems to be no hurried compila- 
tion, but a careful selection of gems from the wide field of native poesy. 
The Editor has judiciously abstained from filling the volume with all 
the exquisite effusions that have flowed from the pens of the bards of 
America, but seems rather to have ranged far and near, to collect such a 
bouquet as would please the most fastidious in the variety of its colours 
and the [fragrance it exhaled. Some honoured names, and much that 
surpasses many of these fanciful compositions, have been omitted,—but 
how in a single volume could all be included 2 


The same field is open to 
the search of the tasteful, and in another revolving year a second hand- 
ful “‘of such pretty flowers ”’ will have been collected to attract the judi- 
cious and vindicate the impartiality of the gleaner. 
| The Gift Book of this year cannot fail to be considered a most delight- 
ful volume, and the first of a series that will hereafter be deemed invaluable. 
The plan is highly praiseworthy, for it unites in one volume the excellen- 
, cies of two sister arts, poetry and painting. A suitable number of the 
selections have been fancifully illustrated by Chapman, who has evinced 
much taste and imagination, and his manner corresponds with the deli- 
cate character of the subject. The work is elegantly printed, and bound 
in many varieties of style. It is not yet‘published, but will soon be offered 
for sale, when we shall cheerfully commend it as one of the most attrac- 
| tive and beautiful Gift Books of this or any other season. 





17 We presume it is not generally remembered that “ West’s greatest 
picture ’”’ is to be seen at the Stuyvesant Institute, for otherwise we are at 
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loss to understand how so finished a work of art should not have created || in words. Take, for instance, the first interview with Antonio, which! € 


more interest, and been oftener visited by those who indulge a taste in i introduced by this aside speech of Shylock— 














painting. ‘This work addresses itself not merely to the Amature, but the i “T hate him, for he is a Christian; 
subject and the manner or treating it cannot fail of exciting in the mind | But more, for that, in low simpiticity, 


He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 

Even here where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him!” 


of every Christian the tenderest emotion as well as admiration. In 
every respect, no painting has been exhibited here for years so well worth 
seeing. 





7 The first of a series of Lectures to be delivered before the Ly- 
ceum of New York, was pronounced by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, of | 
Massachusetts, on Thursday evening, at the Broadway Tabernacle, before 


a brilliant array of ladiesand gentlemen, on the subject of “The female| Here we have the key to the character and motives of Shylock, as well 
suffrage—non-resistance, and no Government school of moral and social 48 to the spirit of this particular scene : yet Macready saluted Antonio 
eform.” The high expectations, which the character of the lecturer had) Wh _— arte gy ey - the — ae —— se - 
meets: ‘ ae : é . | secret of hypocrisy; and so profound was his simulation of generosity 
inspired, were most amply fulfilled on this interesting as ™ : I . a 

Pe : ply . , resting occasion. The dis throughout, that any one who had not heard the opening soliloquy, would 
cussion perhaps was not as fully enjoyed as the same would have been in | have been as unsuspicious as Antonio of any sinister purpose. ‘The actor’s 
those sections of the country where the prevalent fanaticisms have been | artis shown in making his audience sensible of the inward workings of 
more conspicuous, still the chaste and classic etyle of the eloquent || P#ssion that he has to conceal from those on the stage whom it is his busi- 


- . . a 2sS »ceive ; i i i 3 i Macready failed : wo wore un- 
speeker was by no means lost on his intelligent auditory. We . || Bess to deceive; and in this puiut we chink ie ‘ 2 
P y 6 tory. We may here able to detect the “lurking, vindictive purpose” of Shylock, either in 


after give our readers some extracts from Mr. Cuching’s discourse. ‘look, tone, or manner; though the very phraseology of the dialogue im- 

plies a sareastic virulence, which the Jew could hardly have repressed 

| in a moment of triumph. Macready’s laugh at “the merry bond” was 

Tue American Pocket ALManac—published by Tunner g Disturnell,| hearty, as at a good joke; it wanted the hysteric chuckle of malice 

124 Broadway, is quite the neatest and most compendious little vade exulting at the success of a villanous scheme. Shylock need not have 

mecum we have seen this year. || been so “ super-subtle ” either, to deceive Antonio; who, without be- 

ing “an arrant ass,’”” might have reasonably expected a tone of causti- 

city inthe Jew, even while making a generous seeming offer, attributing 

to pique and a desire to rival him in liberality the strange apparent kind- 
ness. 








— 


THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


So fully persuaded were we that this Steam Ship would arrive early in ; ; 

h te chen ee ieapal one arf sn tian Sons cea! Macready’s performance in the second act was excellent: his grave and 
the week, th yed our paper Irom day to day, promising Ourselves | thoughtful reserve, tempered with kindness to his daughter, but assumin 

he | : . | 5 4 ‘ i A S : g 
each morning the pleasure of finding our sanctum overflowing with! a tone of severity mixed with contempt towards the ‘“ unthrifty knave ” 
stores of Magazines, papers and letters which we knew were on their way Launcelot, expressed the charicter of a man in whose estimation thrift and 
to gladden us with their rich contents. But in common with our contem- | wariness were the two cardial virtues, and to whose abased condition the 
. : . || sound of gayety wes a mociery. In the third act he was still finer: his 

oraries, Our expectations have been disap ave bee “ oy ; 2, ; : 
p < P er ppeinted, white we have been los | rage and distraction at the flight of Jessica and the loss of his gold and 
in conjectures to account for the strange delay. For the last three days” jewels, added fresh venom to his threats; and when Tubal brought the 
strong westerly gales have prevailed most unremittingly, and should this | news of Antonio’s ruin, the fiend-like soul burst forth in an ecstacy of 
proud specimen of naval architecture fail to reach us in the next twenty- | malevolent delight—he slaked his thirst for revenge by anticipation. The 
sautiful expostulati ; 5.77 w slivered wi ie 
four hours, the most intense anxiety will be felt, for she will have exhaust- || bonatifel expestelation, “Hath net s Jaw eyes,” was deliv cole gtd ye 
ac | sionate earnestness that was touching, notwithstanding the fierce spirit of 
ed her fuel, and must depend on her sails to reach her destination. As the ia as 


. | vengeance that breathed through it. 
wind now is, it would be impossible to make any progress hitherward, ex- The great scene in the fourth act was altogether inefficient ; owing to 
cept by steam. 


! 

| a want of fixedness of purpose, and that concentration of the vindictive 
is s : : ._ || spirit which alone can sustain the interest of the main passicn in the per- 

ae a Se Rn ON Sle GS a he Ragen 46 Gin Sak ae of Shylock. In this s in rh first scene, the f tcemspa of seen 
stant, and that she was detaine i : ivi i ee ee ‘ ae : : ss : pee 

: . de ” d until after the arrival of the Liverpool for H malice towards Antonio was sensibly felt: it seemed as if a hard creditor 
commercial dhe There is much probability in this conjecture, aud it | were doggedly insisting upon an abstract legal right, and no more. The 
s to be hoped it will prove to be correct. animus of hatred, we conceive, should have been expressed by a wolfish 
It is interesting to remark the effect which the delay of an expected | Cagerness, manifested by a settled gaze on his victim, keen as his knife, 

: : : . 3 || and deadly as his determination; only diverted for a moment by prepara- 
Steam Ship has upon this community. Business stagnates at once, and y : y : a 


sai ihaieinas Ataed Cini veins aad ith a dubi ; N¢ tion for the act, or by impatience at interruption and delay. Throughout 
money g purse strings with a dubious expression of dis- | this scene, Macready was too tame and deliberate : he leaned on the rail 


trust and avarice. The entire press becomes quiet, and a most ominous | of the court, playing with his knife, as though waiting for some ordinary 
stillness pervades the realm of letters. Great bargains are left uncomple- } business to be done,and pondering on it : one almost expected he would have 
ted, and contracts are but partially concluded. The money market | relented, and, instead of his slice of flesh, taken the ying and when 
fluctuates rapidly, and the sales are few and the amounts small. Every | he stepped forward, knife in hand, to enforce sentence, the unlikelihood of 

: é : : - 4very | the thing struck one—not the terrible nature of the deed. It requires the 
man you meet will conclude his “* good morning” with ‘is the Queen in?” | utmost intensity of mute expression in the look and action of Shylock to 
And thus it is that the present extraordinary delay of this famous Steamer i maintain the tragic interest of this scene: he engages all our attcntion ; 
has created an universal anxiety and interest in this city and throughout | we scrutinize his every gesture and movement; for he is a moral wonder. 
the land. | It is the deed of Shylock, not the suffering of Antonio, that excites most 


strongly the feeling of the audience ; terror predominates over pity at this 
A CRITIQUE ON MACREADY’S SHYLOCK. 
| 
forcible performance ; but to its truth we demur. ‘This is anew person-| scales: Kean hardly allowed time to utter the words ‘ Are there balance 
give personal dignity to the Jew, and to soften down the ugly features | ment, when Portia stops him with the sentence of confiscation ; it is only 





t 








time. The display of the knife and scales is a ticklish circumstance: 

either the effect must be frichtful, or it becomes ludicrous. Macrecdy 

rightly followed the text in whetting the knife upon the sole of his shoe ; 

AS RECENTLY PERFORMED AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, LoNDON. || but he also departed from it, wrongly we think, in drawing it across the 
Macready’s Shylock disappointed us. ‘Taking our cue from the eloquent | floor: the fearful sweeps with which Kean used to dsaw his formidable 
evlogy of the first might’s representation at the Haymarket, which we | carver across the ground, excused the stage-trick in him, but we felt for 
quoted, we went prepared to see a severely correct as well as chaste and || the edge of Macready’s table-knife under such an operation. So with the 
ation, and there are some fine traits in it; but we think it is at variance || here!” before their clink jarred on the ear, and they glittered in his hard, 
with the spirit of the author, as well as with the letter of the text, in | Macready had to dive down into a deep poc <et for, and then to adjust them 
two essential particulars,—namely, the malignant and sordid nature, | Macready was dejected too soon after his discomfiture. The vexation of 
and the abject bearing of Shylock. Mr. Macready has endeavoured to | Shylock first breaks forth, and he is going out ina fit of angry disappo n‘J 
of the character, by assuming an erect port and a frank and a cordial '| then that his fierce spirit gives way under the loss of all his money, and 
manner, that are quite inconsistent with the persecution and insult to || he says “content” to the forfeiture of half his wealth, with reversion of 
which the whole tribe are subject : he makes us wonder that a man of his || the other to his daughter: he submits perforce, but though baffled he i 


appearance should belong to adespised race, much more that he should be | still stubborn. It was not intended that we should pity Shylock, though 
accustomed to such indiguities as Shylock reminds Antonio of putting on | We sympathize withthe persecuted Jews, and our charity as well as indig- 
a 


j 
| 


hin— . || nation is aroused at the persecution of the race; Shakspeare makes us 
- mei ; : a 
“You call me misbeliever, cut-throat doz | feel for them as men and brothers, while we loathe and detest the vicious- 
: 4 ’ Co o? | ; ? ‘ge ‘ 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. | ness engendered on both sides by the spirit of oppression. 
’ oc * * * | In removing the burden of years from the Jew, Macreapy not only d-e 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, | parts from the text, which speaks of ‘old Shylock,” but, by straightening 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur | his back, takes away the stoop that assisted to convey an idea«f a base 


Over yon threshold.” 


and crooked mind ; the force of the association is still further lessened : 
the effects of a long life of persecution on the one hand and extortion on 
the other, are not visible in the Jew’s personal appearance. ‘The lateness 
Adige sang + of this opportunity of revenge, implied by great age, makes the tenacity of 
Sh Se omy mane 200 | Shylock more natural ; he clutches at the occasion with the eazerness of 

3 long-deferred and almost desperate hope’ 


Nor is the discrepancy limited to the aspect: the settled hate and deadly 
vindictiveness of Shylock towards Antonio, that should be expressed in 
caustic bitterness of speech and “jealous le , 





ed in soliloquy, or passionate outbreaks where these feelings find utterance 
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We have been minute in our scrutiny of this personation, because Mr. | these maneevres which they had never anticipated. Schmaling was lost in 
Macready is an artist who studies the characters he performs, with refer- | admiration. The greatest silence prevailed. ‘I see,’ said the child, a 
ence not merely to stage effect, but to their author’s meaning; and has | Young gentleman, a handsome young gentleman, tal! and thin, and nicely 
been known to take into consideration objections, nay even to adopt a sug. dressed; it seems to me as if I knew him. I believe it is the gentleman 
gestion; in such cases criticism is not thrown away. here in the room. But he stands in a strange room where I never wes — 
Now another gentleman comes. He too is not old, bnt rather stouter. 
| They are speaking together. All sorts of figures rise up, and suns and 
COUNT FELICIANO THE PSEUDO-MAGICIAN. | on They go on speaking ; ah here the child burst into a loud cry ; 
ah! now a beautiful woman, so bright and shining like an angel, flies 
An Extract from the German. down between them, and kisses the handsome gentleman on the 
Tt was finally resoived to endeavour to recall Schmaling, who was magic | forehead.’ ‘Enough,’ said the magician, withdrawing his hand from the 
mad, to sober reason. For this purpose he could imagine no better plan child’s head—* Do you see anything now!’ ‘Our basin,’ answered the 
than to prevail upon an individual of the name of Anderson, a man of oy, ‘and I am quite tired.’ * Youth,’ said Feliciano turning to Schmal- 
great tact and talent, to personate a magician, bamboozle Schmalixg by | 'Mg, ‘thou art now on the right road; follow it with courage and stead- 
some miraculous maneeuvres, and then show him how easily and grossly | fastness, and thy reward will not fail thee. The leader in whom thou con- 
he had been deceived. The pseudo-magician’s extcrior was not very pre-  fidest is the true one, or else the goddess of wisdom would not have de- 
possessing ; he was small, strongly built, with a thick neck, broad should- | scended, nor imprinted, as the child saw her, a sacred kiss upon thy brow.’ 
ers, and a head pressed down between them. Such was the man who [He then gave his hand to the youth, who kissed it with reverence and de. 

was to bring Schmaling at once to his senses, and to the feet of his mis- , Y°!!ou. 
tress. | ‘Anthony was in the highest degree confounded and surprised, and in 
On an evening previously agreed upon, Schmaling, who had never seen the tumult of his feelings, could neither arrange nor collect his ideas, 
the co-operator, was invited to meet him at Professor Ferner’s: Anderson be whole of what had taken place was so foreign to their plan, Anderson 
arrived, and was announced as the Count Feliciano, a name well calculat- | Seemed so change, indeed so totally different, that on attempting to ad- 
ed to inspire the novice with awe, for it was that ef an individual who, in | dress him he could not utter a syllable. The magician gazed at him with 
the cupital of the neighbouring state, had lately caused the greatest sen- , Such ardent piercing eyes, that he could not meet them, but looked on the 
sation by his magical exploits. ground in embarrassment. The professor was equally perplexed, for the 











‘“«Schmaling entered the room earlier than he was expected, trembling 
with eagerness. ‘The pseudo-Feliciano saluted him coldly, and assumed 
towards him and also towards the Professor and Anthony a dignified and 
condescending demeanour. But little was said at first, and the party sat 
down to an excellent supper, where the wine circulated very freely. I: 
was some time befor the conversation became lively ; Schmaling was si- 
lent from awe; Anthony and the Professor knew not what part they should 
play ; and Anderson appeared to aim at embarrassing them. At last in 


order to banish this constraint, he began to speak of his travels, and the | 


Professor was astonished to hear the confident tone in which he described 
distant countries, and the correctness of his criticisms on works of art. 
He spoke of Egypt, the deserts of Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Persia, 
like one who had spent his life in visiting them. Schmaling at length be- 
came more confident, and ventured to lead the conversation into the chan- 
nel which might satisfy his ardent curiosity. He was agreeably surprised 
to find the magician freely communicative on his favourite science, and 
that he did not deny the marvellous cures attributed to him ;-—hinting 
even that the philosopher’s stone was no fiction, that many had possessed 
it, and that many still lived who were acquainted with it. ‘ You hold 
then,’ said Schmaling modest!y, ‘the singular story of Flamel for truth? 
‘Certainly,’ answered Feliciano, ‘for I was acquainted with the good 
man in India, a hundred years before Paul Lucas heard of him.’ Anthony 
was not a little startled at this assertion, which appeared to him calculated 
to damage the speaker's credit, but Schmaling was already in such ecsta- 
cies that it only increased his enthusiasm. ‘It is singular,’ said Feliciano, 
‘at least it seems so to us initiated, whose life is not as chaff before the 
wind, that men should call things strange and inconceivable, than which 
properly considered, nothing is more simple and natural. Was man then 
created in order, like a butterfly, to drink dew from a flower, and then like 
it, to perish the next instant? Does not the Scripture say the contrary? 
And if the wisdom and knowledge of the patriarchs and other saints, 


carefully preserved from generation to generation, is communicated to the | 


man chosen to hand it down to posterity, why should we call it inconceiv- 
able or even strange? Our first fore-fathers lived for centuries; and he 
who is not unworthy of them, may even now equal their longevity. We 
have also perhaps this advantage over them, that we can combine the 
science aud arts of modein times with those of ancient days, which have 
been lost for the mass of mankind. Thus I may say to you, and you will 
I hope wonder at it no longer, that I have seen and known many of the 
great men of past times. It was granted me to be a friend of the great 
and noble Dante. Many national commotions, many historical revolutions 
have I witnessed, and whenever my mind was disturbed by these mundane 


transactions I withdrew into the deserts of Egypt and Arabia, or betook | 


myself to my favourite plains by the Ganges, where I passed my days 
again by the side of Flamel and several other adepts. I have remarked 
that during the three last centuries eur art has fallen very low, for it is as 
long as that since our circle welcomed a new comer.’ 

* Here Schimaling timidly asked, whether it was possible to join these 
holy men, who might almost be called immortals. ‘ All depends,’ answer- 
ed Feliciano, ‘on the path which the disciple takes, whether it is the right, 


and whether his teachers perhaps may not have rendered him incapable of | 


initiation.’ ‘And how is the true to be distinguished from the false 1’ said 
Schmaling. ‘In many ways,’ replied the magician ; ‘I myself may safely 
say at once, that I can impart to you the best and most certain informa- 
tion. 
to the Professor. ‘I have two boys,’ answered the latter, in the greatest 
embarrassment; for all this had not been previously agreed upon, and 
Herr Ferner could not comprehend what it was to lead to. ‘ How old are 
they ?’ said Feliciano. ‘One twelve, the other only nine.’ ‘Then let me 
have the younger one here,’ said the other, ‘and do not let the servants 
disturb us.’ Ferner left the room embarrassed, and not knowing what to 
thiuk. He came back in a few minutes with a laughing fair-haned boy, 
with large, clear, and sparkling eyes. The magician called the child to 
him, gazed on him earnestly, told him to show his hands, placed his own 
palms on his head, and then in a few seconds asked in a solemn tone 
whether he felt anything. ‘Ah!’ said the boy, ‘I feel so well, so calm, as 
if I should like to sing; I feel as light as if I could fly; my eyes scem as 
if they could see through the walls.’ ‘ Keep still, my son,’ said Feliciano, 
with the greatest solemnity, ‘and as there is nothing else here for the 
purpose, look attentively at the clear surface of the water in this bowl, and 
te!l me what thou seest.” Anthony and the Professor were in the greasest 
astonishmént ; they had not the siightest idea what was to be the result of 


But in the meantime, is there a child inthe house ”’ said he, turning | 
g 


scene was so strange and anexpected, that he fellt no longer at home in his 
own room. 
} The magician was the first to break the silence, ‘ Anthony,’ said he, 
| “you thought to deceive your friend by the aid of a stranger, and in your 
short sightedness you have deceived yourself. Know, then, that I am 
really and indeed that far-renowned Feliciano, whom the world has former- 
,ly known under other names You are astounded. You still doubt?’ 
He here took hold again of the child, placed it before the table, muttered 
a few words, looked fixedly at the ceiling for some time, moving his lips 
but giving utterance to no sound, and then again laid his right hand on the 
head of the child. * What do you now see!’ he demanded in an impera- 
| tive tone. ‘ Green trees,’ said the little boy ; ‘a village—now a pretty 
| little cottage, with a meadow, and a stream, and a mill not far off. A 
young gentleman is walking there; I know him too; he often comes to 
|, onr house; he is here now. Look, a prerty girl comes out to meet him 
| and they go into the cottage together.’ Anthony turned pale. He had 
| risen from his seat, but sunk down again trembling and alarmed. 
The boy proceeded, looking still into the glass—* Now they are quarrel- 
ling inthe room; she takes a picture from her bosom and stamps on it 
i with her feet. She tears her hair, and runs out towards the water, crying 
and shricking.’ Tie magician here took his hand from the head of the 
‘child; instantly a flash of lurid light gleamed through the room, and a 
loud clap as of thunder shook the house. The cloudy figure of a woman 
appeared on a sudden, with her hand outstretched as if menacing Anthony, 
who fell terror-stricken from his seat to the floor. Then all disappeared 
and the lights burned bright again as before. ‘And now,’ said Feliciano, 
turning to the Professor, * shall [ convince youtoo that I am the real magi- 
cian and no imposter. ShallI tell you your most secret plans and thoughts, 
or predict your future fate?’ The professor, pale and aghast, could 
scarcely reply. ‘You thought,’ said Feliciano, raising the terrifiea An- 
| thony from the ground, ‘that no person in the town knew of your con- 
nection with that unhappy girl whom you are sacrificing to your selfish 
| feelings. This isthe last hour; you may still save her.’ It was already 
|| late, but Anthony rushed out of the house at once, mounted a horse, and 
| galloped to the cottage of his mistress. The magician had disappeared 
and no one had seen him depart.” 


Che Theatre. 


THE PARK. 

It can afford but slight interest to our readers to learn that the entertain- 
ments at this house have scarcely varied from those of last week. The 
|, houses have been somewhat better, and the only novelty, that we remem- 
| ber, has been the very clever acting of a sister of Miss Cushman’s. She 
| evidently possesses some of the first essentials of a popular actress, 
| and under the judicious training of her sister, and with much assiduity 
| and study, may become an ornament tothe profession she has adopted, 





The principal attraction, however, consists in the ever grateful operas, 
Unlike almost every thing else 
ilistened to at a theatre, music improves by repetition, especially when 
afforded us by those versed in its science, and capable of doing justice 
to their own appreciation of its merits. Such power, we believe, is with- 
in the compass of the present operatic corps, and we never listen to their 
mellow harmonies without a renewed relish for the strains they so feelingly 
execute. 

Mr. Simpson was complimented with a full house on the night of his 
|| benefit, and the entertainments were of a character to evince his estimate 
! of the taste of those who have so consiantly showngsthemselves his friends. 
|| Comedy, Opera, the Ballet, and Ventriloquism, composed the bill of fare, 
| and to add a new feature, M Alexandre spoke in his native tongue, much 
| to the delight of his countrymen present. We were pleased to see on 
|hat occasion the veteran Barnes, buoyant and lively as ever, and when 


| produced by the accomplished vocalists. 


| 
| 


|; called before the curtain, with characteristic oddity and brevity, merely 
| said, ‘ You are not half as glad to see me, as I am you,” then bowed him- 
Wself off amid roars of laughter. 
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“St. Mark, crossed this celebrated place, and stopped before the door of an 
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THE CLOSING OF THE NATIONAL. 

After a brief but energetic struggle of a few wecks, against the disad- 
vantages of an unfortunate location, a cramped house—and the severities 
of the times, Mr. Wallack threw open his house on Monday last for the 
benefit of his company, and for the purpose of stating to his friends the 
causes that compelled him to relinquish all further attempts to continue 
longer so disastrous an experiment. 

Mr. Forrest, with his usual force, played Macbeth, in which was cast all 


the talent of the company, and in every respect we have seldom seen the | 


minor characters so well sustained. At the close of the tragedy, Mr. 
Wallack answered the call of the audience by comirg forward, evidently 


affected by the cheering, yet sufficiently self-possessed to make a lucid, | 
earnest, and feeling address. He recounted the disasters which had be- | 


fallen him, explained very satisfactorily why it was impossible to keep his 


large company together without the most ruinous results, and concluded by | 
expressing his convietion that he should have the pleasure of welcoming. 


his friends, in the course of ten months, in an edifice better suited to the 


wants of the community, and to the proper representation of the English | ‘ 
| It would be better for Maria r? 


Drama. | 


We are pleased to learn that the National company joined with the | 
manager in deciding on closing the house, and that most of them have al- | 
ready made engagements at other theatres for the winter. 


——— ——— | 


Sam. JoHNsoN FIFTY YEARS AGO AND Now.—Among Mr. Carlyle’s es- | 
says is to be found a character of Johnson, alluding to which a Reviewer | 
thus expresses himself :— 

“For fifty years, Johnson has been a perpetual theme of journalists.— | 
He is still a sort of venerable name, as of something bigger and more son- | 
orous than other authors of the eighteenth century, not without a shadow | 
of romance—a something between the Parish Schoolimaster and the Great | 
Mogul. Tor a considerable time after his death he passed, even among | 
cultivated men, for a profound thinker, a teacher of the principles of hu- 
man life, and the best of authorities in literary criticism ; while, as to his 


rhetorical ability, the only question seemed to be whether he was great— | 6 Never!” 


almost incomparavly great—by dint of, or in spite of, his style. Of late | 
years the tide has turned. The habit has grown up of looking wider and 
deeper in literature than was usual in his day, Men require freedom, en- 
ergy, picturesqueness, subtlety, even at the cost of a certain neatness and 
full-dress modishness, then thought indispensable. We have come nearer 
to reality in all ways, and find, therefore, that we must widen our circle 
of mental activity as the horizon of nature spreads endlessly around us.— 
Thus the common estimate of Johnson has changed, and younger, fresher 
gods have drawn off men’s attention from the Jove whose shake of his un- 
ambrosial wig, once ruled the world. A prejudiced, emphatic pedant, is | 
probably the sort of description which would most nearly hit the -prevalent 

Opinion about him during the last twenty years. Nor has the teaching of | 


men of high talent been wanting recently to enforce this view of his pre- 
tensions. But liste. to Mr. Carlyle’s voice—the scene changes with a | 
flush, and Johnson stands before us, revealed in gigantic size, an object 
or all ages of reverential love.” 
et 


MARIA’S DOWER. 
HISTORICAL, 
Translated for the Corsair from the Cabinet de Lecture. 
In the year 1540, a fisherman, having landed in front of the palace of | 


inn, on which was very roughly painted a lion, emblematic of Venice. | 
The man was tall and athletic—his dark complexion and brown hair had | 
that warm colouring indicative of strength and intelligence, so peculiar to | 
the inhabitants of southern countries ; but his eyes had lost their animated 
expression, and thoughts of a most painful nature bowed down the head 
of this robust gondolier. | 

In entering the tavern, he perceived in the most obscure corner of the | 
room a stranger, who appeared buried in deep meditation. He, too, had | 
one cf those manly and imposing countenances, which denote moral ener- | 
gy- His expressive face reflected the flames of a thousand ardent pas- 
sions, and there was seen incontestible signs of the brilliant mission | 
which Gud had given him. His dress was simple in the extreme; a_ 
doublet and trunk-hose of black velvet covered his muscular limbs; a | 
silk cap sloped out over the temples, and with two bands tied under the 
chin according to the fashion of the times, partly concealed a luxuriant | 
head of hair, the ringlets of which alittle verging on the grey, fell negli- 
gently over his neck. 

“* Gianettini !” said the gondolier, addressing a man with a broad chest | 
and red face, who was walking about the tavern, “do you still persevere 
in your refusal ?” 

“TI do!” answered the Venetian. 

‘I am too poor to be your son-in-law, am I not? Before you consider | 
the happiness of your daughter, you think of her fortune! But to per- | 
suade you, Gianettini, must I recal to your mind the debt of gratitude | 
which is due to me? Have you forgotten that I saved your life at Le- 


| proveditor ; this young lord paid me a visit, and offered me 








|| panto, when all Venice, men and women, were armed to defend the Re- 

| public against the soldiers of Barbarossa? Do you not know, that reared 
with Maria, we swore from our infancy neither of us should ever belong 
to another, and we renewed this oath when our age gave to our attachment 
more strength and solidity? do you wish to cause both her misery and 
mine? are you a Doge to be so ambitious? are you a patrician to be so un- 

\| grateful 2” 

** No, but I am rich, Barbarigo.” 

** And I shall become so, Gianettini; I have vigorous arms, an enter- 

| prising mind, courage, youth, and confidence in God: fortune may, before 

| long, come and seat herself in my gondola.” 

| “A lonatic’s dream!” said the tavern-keeper. 

| “Whoknows!” replied the fisherman; “ Laurent de Medicis was a 

| shop-keeper; Francis Sforza a cowherd. Why should I not become a 

' general?” 

‘* Because, for three men whom the Almighty favours, there are thou- 

sands whom he disdains, Barbarigo. One thing is certain, that I will 

‘never be the father-in-law of a man whose only fortune is a bark with sails. 





| “To be sold to a patrician, than to be the wife of an honest gondolier. 

You woald rather she would sleep in the lap of degraded opulence, than 
live obscurely, but respected !” 

| Certainly. Maria has attracted the attention of the nephew of the 





| To marry her?” 
| ‘Not exactly—as popular as the Venetian aristocracy aspires to be- 
| come, they do not make so free with their heraldry.” 

‘* To purchase her, then!” replied Barbarigo; ‘most infamous! and 


| would you, then, sell the honour of your daughter, Gianettini ?”’ 

The stranger, who had listened with much curiosity to the conversa- 
‘tion of these two Venetians, rose from his seat, and laying his hand on the 
‘shoulder of Barbarigo, “‘Gondolier!” said he, ‘Maria shall be your 
| wife 


9 


“ Sir Jew, if this man bring you 4,000 pistoles for the marriage por- 
tion 2” 
| “Oh! then, Barbarigo should be my son-in-law, and I would sign the 
| contract with a joyful hand; but reflect, Signor, that this poor boy's only 
| property are the four planks of his gondola, and that unless he obtains the 
| ducal signet * 





| ‘No such luck; but I promise, you shall have that sum before 


; ” 
night. 


| But where shall I take it from, Signor?” muttered the surprised gon- 


, dolier. 
| Not from the pocket of my doubiet, my brave fellow ; for I am not 


| much richer than a lazaronni. ‘There is so much misery to relieve be- 


tween Florence and Venice, that I should not find there an obolé ! But 
be not afraid, my poverty is the sister of opulence, and my talent fills my 
| purse with gold, as soon as my benevolence has emptied it.” 
| Whilst talking thus, the stranger opened his port-folio; he took out a 
‘parchment and spread it on the table; in the space of a few minutes he 
drew a hand with such marvellous skill, that although perfectly ignorant 
(of the art, the gondolier could not help uttering an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 
| Here,” said the unknown artist, giving to the fisherman the hasty 
drawing, “take this parchment to Pierre Bambo, who is now in the palace 
‘of St. Mark; tell him that a painter, destitute of money, wishes to sell it 
| for 2,000 pistoles.”’ 
| ‘2,000 pistoles !” exclaimed the tavern-keeper, in the utmost surprise, 
|**that man is crazy. I would not give one zechin for it.” 
In the course of an hour the gondolier returned with the price that 
| was asked, to which the secretary of Leo X. had joined a letter, re- 
questing the artist in the warmest terms, to honour him with a visit. 

The next day Maria and Barbarigo were united in the churchof St. 
Stephano. 
| The stranger wished to contemplate the beginning of their happiness 
by being present at their nuptials; and when the gondolier, frantic with 
joy, and penetrated with gratitude, entreated him to tell his name, he an- 
| swered that he was called, Michael Angelo. 


l Twenty years after this little incident, Antonio Barbarigo, by one of 


‘those extraordinary chances, of which God only possesses the secret, 
_was promoted to the rank of General of the Venetian Republic. But 
_ however intoxicating to the former fisherman, was this unexpected cleva- 
\tion, he did not forget his illustrious benefactor ; and when Buonarotti 
| died at Rome, after a magnificent old age, and the most brilliant career 
‘ever known to an artist, the former gondolier, with his own hand, wrote 
‘under the Latin epitaph composed by the successor of Paul tke 3rd, for 
‘his favourite, those two lines of gratitude which time has respectod, and 
which may still be seen on the mansoleum of tac great man. 
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As to the immortal chef d’wwvre, the work of a few minutes, it was | ness and overthrowing her empire at once—for without esprit none can reign 
brought from Italy in the cartridge box of one of Bonaparte’s corporals. | Jong. Then there _was Lady Morton, who might have contrived also to 
Senses’ Gétane captivate the capricious fancy of the world of fashion, had not her style 

“ ‘| of dressing been so extravagantly singular that it degenerated into bad 


—_ } 


| taste. It was eccentric, to be sure, but without all grace; and the sim- 
A LEADER OF FASHION. 


plicity of my dress beside her was admirably calculated to set off all the 
absurdity of hers. In France, if bad taste pleases it is but for a moment. 
From Pictures of the French, Drawn by Themselves. 
BY MADAME ANCELOT. 








As for the brilliant Duchess de Romillac, she was, indeed, a formidable 
| rival. Her rank, and fortune, and éclat might have borne off a triumph in 
|| this world of varieties—she occupied the general attention for a month. 

Extended at length upon aneacy couch lay a young and beautiful woman, But she had the imprudence to lose herself with that handsome D’Arey ; 
absorbed in an uneasy reverie. “Isit posible? Who would have thought it? and, fora femme a /a mode, who should know how to make use of the 

What is to be done now?” murmured she to herself. As she spoke, her | most dangerous hopes only as additional weapons, and turn them adroitly 
large blue eyes were raised, without the least change in her graceful re- to account in the interest of her own power, to love really, is to abdicate 
clining position, and fixed upon a mirror so placed that the fair dreamer at once. My power fortified itself the more with all the lustre of my 
could not fail of seeing her whole form reflected in it from head to foot. fallen rivals. Every danger appeared passed. And now,” continued Em- 
She remained for a few moments in silent and attentive contemplation of ma, with an expression full of grief and bitteraess, “it is she! shet 
those regular and delicate features, and that noble form of outline, the Alice de Verneuil—a mere country cousin, whom TI received into my 
first freshness of which nothing had as yet changed. A profusion of fair house when after two years’ widowhood she came to Paris. It is she! 
and silky curls escaped from under a light morning cap, thrown, as it though far less handsome than myself, less elegant, and far less occupied 
were, upon her pretty head less as a covering than as an ornament, while | with the endeavour to please—it is she who now attracts the eyes of 





the ribbons, floating as they might, served only to attest the negligence 
which had presided at the morning toilet-—that happy negligence which 
bestows upon the mistress of her art such grace as to make it appear im- 
possible for the most brilliant dress to add aught to her beauty. 

To sce the languid air of sadness and despondency which pervaded the 
whole person of this young beauty, in general so stately, so imposing, so 
completely mistress of her every movement, word, and look—those who 
knew her might have supposed her engaged in studying some fresh co- 
quetry, some new expression, more graceful and captivating than the last. 
But no—the soft indolence, the vague reverie of her whole appearance 


were unstudied ; there was no art in her charming attitude; and the , 


power of fascination which she possessed at the moment, unknown even 
to herself, proceeded from the very fact that it was unknown, that she had | 
for once forgotten to think of herself, and that all her movements, all her | 
repose were natural—so completely concentrated were her powers of 
thought upon the one object of her secret uneasiness, which constituted 

the great interest of her life. 


It was something new to see Emma, the gay and brilliant Countess de 
Marcilly, whom Fashion had made its favourite divinity, thus triste, out of 
spirits, lost in thought—half reclining upon a sofa of blue velvet, which 
served to set off admirably her golden hair end delicately fair complexion 
—her head slightly stooping, as 1f borne down, in spite of herself, by the 
weight of profound and serious thoughts too heavy for her feeble force to | 
bear. One of her long, white, flexible hands drooped languidly by her 
side, and was lost in the folds of the peignoir of white cachemere, bound 
round her slender waist by a silken cord and tassel, as if only for the pur- | 
pose of attesting the delicacy of that elegant figure, the outline of which 
could scarcely be discovered in the ample fulness of her dress: the other 
involuntarily rested upon an almost imperceptible gold chain, which the | 
fair dreamer had thrown about her neck a few minutes before, by a move- 
ment, doubtless, perfectly mechanical, for she had never once cast her | 
eyes upon the small watch which the chain supported, and which her fin- | 
gers had caught and still retained without design or purpose. Had, how- | 
ever, the face of the watch, or those of the clocks about the room caught | 
the eyes of the young Countess, it would have been in vain: she would | 
have seen nothing. What was the hour to her? Shehad neither a hope | 
nor a recollection to recall, which would have made her heart beat higher. | 
Emma had never loved but herself alone in the world, and, absorbed as. 
she was at the moment by one idea, there were neither days, nor hours, 
nor aught else that marked the time to her. Her whole existence was 
bound up in what then occupied her. To gain the day—to triumph—, 
every thing was in that one thought: there was nothing beyond it. 


For some time she continued thus motionless ; but her thoughts escap- | 
ed, in spite of herself, from her lips: her words betrayed the secret agita- | 
tion of her mind ; and her looks anxiously interrogated the glass before 
her, the involuntary confidant of her hidden fears. ‘ Have I, then,” she 
murmured, “lost any thing of my beauty, once so much admired? Has | 
any change, unperceived by my own troubled sight, robbed my face of its 
former power to charm? Have I forgotten in my dress that art of ele- 
gance, which admits of all the grace of fancy without drawing too near 
to that fantastic irregularity which borders upon the ridiculous? What is 
it for me to be beautiful, if notthe most beautiful? What tobe admired, | 
if not the most admired? What to be remarked, if not the only one re- 
markablet It were better to be first in a poor village than second in 
Paris.””. Emma could not help smiling as she parodied the well-known | 
saying. 

“Yes, Casar was right,” she added. “He was the greatest, because | 
he was the most ambitious ; and ambition is only man’s coquetry.” And | 
as she spoke, the ambitious beauty wore the proud air of a conqueror, sure 


of regaining by the force of arms the power audaciously disputed by | 


another. 

‘* What sacrifices have I not made?” continued Emma, as if to augment 
her courage by a recapitulation of her incontestible rights to the power 
which appeared falling from her grasp. ‘* What pains have I not taken to 
ensure my triumph, and keep my place as a Leader of Fash‘on in times. 
when glory is so capricious, and places so difficult to keep? Consummate | 


tact as much as good fortune—address as much as beauty—calculation as |} 


all.” 

With these words the fair Countess fell back into a state of the most 
profound dejection. For the first time she began to entertain serious fears 
for the loss of her sovereign sway. She at length felt that it was possi- 

| ble for the moment to arrive when she might exist without being the femme 
ala mode. Until then she had believed the title so identified with her 
| own person that death alone could deprive her of it. To live and not to 
| be the first was not to live at all. For from the day that Emma. had 
| seized upon that inexplicable favour, so capricious, so frivolous, and yet so 
powerful, which the sceptre of Fashion bestows, her whole existence had 
been changed. All friendship had ceased. Other women were in her 
eyes so many rivals—the world only a theatre, where she played a con- 
| stant part—and its pleasures only an opportunity of display. Her dress 
‘was no longer the chaste attire of the modest female, nor the graceful 
adornment of the woman who knows that she is loved, and still less the 
negligence so full of charm of her who forgets herself to think but of 
another All that vanity combined with magnificence, luxury, and wealth 


' could furnish, at whatever price, were first called into action—then ideas 


of extravagant whims and fanciful refinement, in order to recall the flag- 
ging attention of a fickle world. In fact, every faculty of her mind, every 
hour of her day, was devoted to the task of fixing this fleeting power, as 
impossible to define as to preserve. 

For who can say how or why that Queen of Fashion, the femme a la 
mode, is placed upon her throne. It is not beauty, the only incontestable 
power of woman, that ensures supremacy,—for the most beautiful often 
pass unnoticed. It is not wit or talent, those invisible spirits, which con- 
troul all others,—for very often the idol of the dav has none. It is not 
rank, that superiority which pride no longer admits, for the capricious 
goddess has never owned its claims: and palaces have been before 
now deserted for the boudoir of a Ninon de l’Enclos. It is not wealth, 
| for fashion frequently, without the least consideration, covers with ridi- 
‘cule the glittering gold, of which vanity makes such parade. There are 
no sure means for attaining to the pinnacle, nor rules for keeping it, when 


|| wained. 


. Every effort was, consequently, employed by Emma to succeed, and, 
uncertain of the causes of her favour, she left no means untried. Rela- 
tions—‘riends—fortune—every thing was sacrificed to this insatiable de- 
sire of display. Pride, vanity, and egotism had destroyed all tenderness, 
sensibility, and affection in her. And were Emma to have lost her title 
as femme ala mode, what would then have been left to her? Her mind 
was lost in endless reflections. Never did Cabinet, with a prospect of 
defeat from a doubtful majority before its eyes, plunge into so vast a 


| field of conjecture as to tle causes of the downfal feared or the triumph 


yet to be obtained: never did her fertile imagination suggest to Emma 
more abundant means for reducing her rebel subjects to allegiauce—more 
coups d'état to startle the curious novelty-hunters of the day—more trifling 
favours,—which she could bestow without, however, compromising her 
dignity,—upon the more refractory. 

“In our morning drive, at our ball at night, how they surround her, one 
,and all,” pursued Emma. ‘Even tothe Count de Prades, who has eyes 
for ncne but her—he, the disdainfal, whom al! the women have sought to 
captivate in vain—he, who has always worn that air of indifference and 
ennui, which never fails to excite the curiosity and coquetry of our sex : 
for how, indeed, is the pleasure to be resisted of attempting to succeed 
where all have failed, of striving to gain the love of one who loves no- 
thing beyond himself, of endeavouring to divert a mind from the all ab- 


| sorbing influence which appears to divert it from all else? It is a task 


worthy the most bold and enterprising. To carry off a man fromthe af- 
fections of another woman, is a mere nothing: but to carry himself off 
from his own self-love, or from some unknown souvenir, to triumph over a 
rival of whom one cin say no ill—to do the impossible in fact—that is in- 


| deed a triumph wl ic repays the pains bestowed. It is an aim worth 


the effort—and this aim Alice has attained without an effort, and un- 
known even to herself. All the world has observed the marked attentions 
of the Count. She alone appears not to remark it. She appears even to 
avoid him: and it is exactly that, which makes them all so eager to join 
in the chace.” 

Emma remained again lost in a labyrinth of conjecture. For upon the 


much as opportunity, were all necessary. Had I ever listened to the dic- || homage of two or three heroes of fashion depends*he place assigned to a 
tates of my own pleasure, my own caprice, my own heart, I should have |) woman in society; and it had been she who had attracted to her feet all 
risked the loss of every thing. It isa power, like all others, envied, con-| those who thus dispose of fortune’s favours, until the moment when Alice 
tested, attecked at every moment; and the reputation of a femme a la || came, obtained the exclusive attention of the Count de Prades, and thus 
modc, like that of a statesman, is continually called in question and endan- |, soon found the general admiration directed to herself. 

gered. Was there not Madame de Merinville last year, who attracted || The fair dreamer now stirred. So absorbed in thought was she, that it 
the attention of the gay world for a whole week with her stately beauty?! |) was as if startled from a heavy sleep that she at last exclaimed, with a 
Fortunately, she had so little tact or talent, that at the first party select | movement of the liveliest surprise, 

enough to admit of conversation I had no trouble in showing off her silli- || ‘Ah! Alice are you there?” 
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Before her stood Madame de Verneuil, a charming brunette, with a face 
full of animation and expression, who answered, smiling, 

“Well, and did you not expect me for our morning’s drive ?’’—and she 
examined with surprise the complete undress of Emma’s attire, which 
either announced a total forgetfulness of their arrangements, or a change 
of plan. — 

“You counted upon my going, did you! and you counted also, with- | 
out doubt, upon our meeting Monsieur de Prades?” 

The expression of the Countess, as she spoke, was stamped with the | 
bitterest disdain. Alice never answered, and when Emma saw her quietly 
sitting down, as if giving up all thonghts of going out, she felt the most 
violent inclination to quarrel with her. | 

*« Since you are so fond of the world and its places of assembly,” she | 


| 


| Alice was still employed in something at the other end of the room; 


but the disdainful tone of Emma seemed to wound her feelings, for she 
interrupted her vivacity by saying, ‘‘ Certainly, affectation cannot be laid 
to the charge of the Count de Prades—his frankness—his high sense of 
honour—his truth—” 
| She stopped, for she felt that she was gomg much too far in her praises 
of aman whom she designedly avoided. 
| Perhaps so,” resumed her friend, without choosing to remark her man- 
ner, “for he has proved at least that he iscapable of astrong and durable 
attachment ; and his indifference to all around him proceeds from his re- 
gret for what he has once lost. I know for certain that he has loved— 
still loves a woman, beautiful and every way worthy of his love.” 

All Emma's efforts were at this moment vain to catch a glimpse of the 





pursued, “why, I should like to know, did you imagine a pretext for not | face of Alice, who turned her back to the glass, and was bending over a 


appearing at my last night’s party, where all that is most brilliant in Paris 
was collected ?” 

Alice only smiled. 

“You refuse, too, to vouchsafe me a reply, it would seem,”’ added the 
Countess, with impatience, after a moment’s silence. 


Madame de Verneuil remained some moments longer without an an- | 


swer, but the eyes of Emma were fixed upon her with a look of such sharp 
inquiry, that she ended by replying, with a smile, “I was unwell—really 
unwell,—and then Be 

“ And then—what ?” demanded the Countess, almost angrily. 

“ Since you insist upon it, I will tell you all,” replied Alice, archly ; “I 
will tell you every thing ;—but you must not be vexed. I own I cannot 
understand your fashionable parties, where pleasure looksso like ennwi that 
I fear to mistake one for the other. The lady of the house invites, it is 
true, the prettiest and most charming women of the dav, and then places 
them, dressed to admiration and bored to death, around the room, like so 
many family portraits; and there they sit and listen, with more or less at- 





tention, to a concert, more or less worth hearing, for which they never | 


care the least. Dvuring all th's time their male acquaintances are banished 
to the other rooms, or posted where they cannot interchange a word with 
them, and either talk among themselves or to the mistress of the house, who, 
obliged as she is to do the honours at home, and receive every one with a 


few words of politeness, is the only lady circulating among the crowd of | 


gentlemen who fill the rooms. She alone is amused. She alone displays 
her wit, gaiety, and grace, while all her lady guests seem to serve only as 
a scenic decoration to a comedy, which she acts all alone for the benefit of 
her own vanity. The brilliant fete, in fact, to whi-h she invites. them, 
looks more like a trap set to ensnare them, than a proffered pleasure. 
As for me, if I fly your amusements a /a mode, it is because I like to be 
amused.” 

Emma raised her eyes, with a ‘ook of malicious intelligence, to the face 
of Alice; and the two looked at one another with a simile, like those Ro- 
man augurs of old, who believe only in two things—their own address, and 
the credulity of others. 

“Am I not right?” resumed the Countess gaily, with the confidence 
naturally produced by the certainty of being understood ; ‘and the world 
only admires those who in return care rot for the world. But,” she con- 
tinued, “what have I done more than others have done before me? Has 
not pre-eminence been always and everywhere disputed? As soon as two 
men existed upon the face of the earth, one killed the other in order to 
remain the first. From that time downwards there never has been a 
triumph without its victims. And, if I do immolate a few other vanities 
at the shrine of my own, where is the mighty evil?” 


“ After all,”’ pursued Emma, in a more marked way, “there are some , 


women, who, however desirous of pleasing all, would gladly reign ex- 
clusively in the heart of one alone;—and if Alice did not choose to 
make her appearance at any party, it was probably because she knew that 
a certain person was not to be there,’ she added, in a bantering tone, 
which took Madame de Verneuil off her guard, and made her reply 
hastily, 


“Jf I had known it, on the contrary, I should have probably decided upon | 


coming.” 
There was a moment’s silence. Alice blushed in uneasy embarrassment 
at the blunder she had just committed; and Emma felt and knew that a 


secret existed, and guessed at once the advantage which might probably | 


be taken of it. 


‘“‘T have mentioned no names,” she said with a laugh; “but it appears | 


that the Count de Prades is so perpetually in your thoughts that his name 
answers instantly to a question asked of your heart.” 

‘What nonsense,” said Alice, bursting out into a laugh. “I, who 
avoid him everywhere Y 

** We only fly from those we fear,” resumed the Countess; “we only 
fear from either love or hate.” 





But Alice listened no longer. She was hunting about for some object | 
or other impossible to be found. And so Emma, after having placed her- | 


self so exactly before the glass that she could follow with her eyes 
every movement of Alice round the rooin, continued, with an air of mali- 


cious indiflerence, while she played with the tassels of the cord round her | 


waist,— 

“The Count de Prades is handsome, and what is more, witty and clever 
—a rarity ina man of fashion, as times go. Your men of talent now-a- 
days lavish their eloquence on politics, and not on women; and society 
loses considerably on the one side, without gaining much on the other. 
But so it is. So, when a man of talent, with a personal appearance of any 


tolerable merit, is left us, Heaven knows how we spoil him; and Monsieur | 


de Prades is the most spoiled of all. Is he not?” 

Alice answered not; and the Countess, without paying any attentionto 
her silence, still went on :— 

“ Accust@ned, as he has been, from his earliest youth to admiration, he 
affects to despise it: used to all the coquettish arts of women, he pretends 
to be above them: spoiled, perhaps, hy a lavish display of the tenderest 
affections, he would give us to believe that he is insensible to them all. 
Your men of fashion have so many ill-founded pretensions ; and he among 
the number—~”’ 


table, covered with different engravings. And so she resumed the subject 
| of this unknown and all-absorbing attachment,—now stopping for a mo- 
| ment, now going on, interrogating Alice, who replied in a few vague 
| words. 

|| At last, after a short silence, the Countess rose, and glided, with noise- 
, less step, upon the thick carpet behind Alice, who was bending over the 
| drawings, which she affected to examine, and was mechanically uttering 
|| the words, “ And so you think ” when she felt herself seized round 
| the waist. 

| It was Emma, who answered, laughing, ‘‘I think, Alice—I think,— 
|| that you are in love with the Count de Prades.” 

| Alice, turning suddenly round towards the light, in the first involuntary 
|| movement of surprise, discovered her pretty face all red and agitated, and 
|| moist with tears, and suffered a cry of astonishment and fright to escape 
|her, which was echoed by a cry of joy from Emma; for she knew that 
|the woman in whom a feeling of love and regret could-excite a tear, was 
| no rival for a coquette. 

| She led her friend to the sofa on which she had been reclining, made 
| her sit down by her side, and tried to win her confidence by expressions 
of kindness and affection. After a fewof those useless words,—those 
| phrases half commenced and left unfinished, and demi-confidences, which 
|, so generally precede a full confession, Alice at last commenced :— 

** About four years ago, before I was married, I was at Baden with my 
aunt, where I became acquainted with the Count de Prades. During six 
; weeks he never quitted us. I felt so happy when he was by my side that 
I thought he loved me. I confided all my feelings to my aunt the very 
day preceding that of our departure ; and the same evening she took oc- 
|| casion to speak before him and me of affection, and tenderness, and tics 
| of attachment—I scarce know what. It was for the purpose of discover 
|| ing the Count’s intentions. How little did his ideas respond to her ex- 
| pectations and to mine! He ridiculed all serious affections and real feel- 

ings of the heart, pretended that it was impossible for him ever to know 
|| anything of the kind, and showed himself im fact as he really was—cold; 
indifferent, and satirical. Stung to the quiek by his tone of mockery, I 
| did not even choose to let him know of our departure. We quitted Ba- 
|| den the following day. My father awaited our return to Paris with a suit- 
|| able match for me. The marriage was already settled. It was no longer 
| possible for me to love; but I obeyed my father, and a fortnight after- 
|| wards became the wife of Monsieur de Verneuil. I left immediately for 
‘the country, determined never to return to Paris. I trembled to see him 
azain, for he had too much tact and knowledge of the world not to have 
_divined I loved him. Heaven never blessed my married life. I was un- 
happy. Monsieur de Verneuil’s death has left me free, but without a hope 
of happiness. I hesitated for two years before I determined on revisiting 
Paris—and I was right, Emma. But now I quit it again to-morrow, ne- 
ver to return.” 

Emma gazed uponher as she spoke, with interest, for the face of Alice 
|| wore so touching an expression of tenderness, that she almost envied 
feelings which even in sorrow could be so becoming. 
| Four years ago!” she exclaimed, as if speaking to herself. ‘TI re- 
member this jouruey to Baden, whence he returned so sad. He never 
| went back again ;—was agitated once when I spoke to him of that time; 
'|'—when Alice came and he saw her again, he was much affected—and 
since then his eyes have never left her.” 

“ Has he never spoken to you of your stay at Baden ?” inquired Emma, 
| turning to Madame de Verneuil, ‘‘ or of your marriage ?” 

“Never!” replied Alice. ‘Ihave never seen, him but in company. 
| Once, indeed, he seemed to seek me, but he appeared at the same time to 
|| have forgotten the past.” 

| Emma rose hastily, rang the bell, and asked the servant who entered, 
'| whether any one had cailed. 

| ‘Monsieur de Prades has this moment asked whether he could be ad- 
|| mitted.” . 

“Let him come in.” 

As soon as the Count had made his appearance and his bow, Emma 
begged to be excused, on the score of having still to dress, and, mequest- 
ing her friend to do the honours in her place, left the apartment. 

“Ah! ah!’ she repeated gaily at her toilet ; ‘‘ they are alone, and love 
| is a better tactician even than I.” 
| When she returned into the room, they heard her not. Alice was 
| seated near the fire, and the Count was standing, leaning on the mantle- 
piece. Although alone, they were speaking so low that none but lovers 
could have heard each other. 

A month afterwards, Emma gave one of those fetes to which Alice had 
alluded. Her rooms were glittering with new and fanciful decorations, 
and resplendent with the gayest fashions. Never was party more rich in 
celebrities and lions of every kind; never was the mistress of the house 
more striking or exclusive in her elegance. No one spoke of Madame de 
 Verneuil: she had married, the day before, the Count de Prades, and had 

left with him for Italy. ‘They were happy, and forgot the world, who for- 
|| got them in return. , A 
|” The Countess de Marcilly, reinstated, fora time at least, in her empire, 
‘| continued to watch over it as every sovereign should do, who would main« 
"tain his crown, be it a diadem of gold or a wieat of flowe:s. To be su- 
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preme, comprised her whole existence ; and so we have not said a word, 
either of her husband, or her family, or her friends. What woman ever 
possesses anything of the kind when she is a femme ala mode! 











BLUNDERERS. 


* Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook.”—SuaksPEARE. 

Among the worthies who have gained notoriety in these the high and 
palmy days of quill-driving, it is strange that the notable race of blunder- 
ers have never been celebrated. It can hardly be that they are not of suf- 
ficient importance, for they literally spread through all the families of the 
human race ; and though they disdain not to shroud with beggars, are yet 
the intimates of princes and kings ; amongst them are some of the veriest 


sinners that live—of them are crosiered popes, and mitred abbots. The | 


withered old crone who, tottering under the weight of years and woes, is 
fain to hobble along on a crutch, calls them cousin ; the sylph-like beauty, 
whose fairy foot scarce crushes the primrose on which it so airily steps, 
has tuem in her train. They are spread over every country of the earth ; 
they abound iu every clime under heaven. 

The number of this wide!y-extended family is equalled only by its anti- 
guity. The first of the family was Eve; her blunder was decided. And 
there scems to have been no dearth of blunderers amongst her earliest 
progeny ; indeed it is said that after the fall they could not open their 
mouths without error, and that there was but one speech delivered by mau 
before the flood, in which there was not “an erroneous conception,” An- 
glice, BLUNDER. 

But if the blunderers of the world have been really the greatest and 
wisest and most amiable of those who have trodden ‘its stage, how is it 
that they have found no historians? The poets, as pocts, are eelebrated ; 


the philosophers, as such, are immortalized ; the ‘ characteristics” of | 


women (barring blunders) have been sweetly warbled about ; the “elderly” 
gentlemen and ladies are comfortably ensconced in every elegant boudoir 
in the country : highwaymen have their chronicles, parish-boys their biog- 
raphers ; but blunderers, the most noted family in creation, are hitherto 
uncelebrated. 

Only imagine a world without blunderers and blunders. The very idea 


steeds were depressed in the act of drinking, the distant spectators suppo- 
sed horse and rider to be one animal, and reported accordingly. Similar 
matter-of-fact explanations might be given of the wings of Daedalus and 
Icarus, of Niobe, of Actzon, of Charon, of Briareus, &c. &c. ; all of whose 
marvellous achievements and properties had their origin in the ‘ natural 
|tendency to error,” otherwise in the credulity of mankind. But who 
| would willingly destroy the charm of all these romances by thus analyzing 
| them? Who would not sooner have the original blunders, and suppose, 
‘for instance, that Medea was really a famous sorceress, and held the gift 
of youth and beauty in her hands, rather than be told that she possessed 
| the prototypes of Oldridges ** Balm of Columbia,” and “ Rowland’s Kaly- 
dor,” and so, like these modern sorcerers, she could turn gray hair black, 
and recall, or rather imitate, the bloom of youth on the faded cheek. 
The gorgeous fictions of the middle ages, are all based upon this all- 
| pervading principle of humanity, and it equally characterizes the literary 
productions of later days. Indeed, the blunders of authors are a never 
ending theme, and all the difference between good authors and bad seems 
to be, that the former blunder more naturally. We might give innumera- 
| ble examples of literary blunders, but we will merely cite a few from one 
author, whom all allow to be a model, whom all would be proud to imitate, 
| though none ever hope to rival ; and one, therefore, who(we must suppose) 
, would not have made use of blunders, but from a high idea of their value 
| and respectability. 
| Shakspeare’s character of Juliet is one on which it would be quite a 
| work of supererogation to say much. So exquisitely gentle and feminine, 
| yet so firmly and so heroically devoted and true ; simple and unassuming 
as a child, yet with an intensity and depth of passionate feeling, which in 
its vortex of excitement bears along as feathers, rank, splendour, riches, 
youth, health, and life itself, she must ever be looked upon with admira- 
tion and delight. But it is the fiery trials to which she 1s subjected, tha 
give to Julict’s character its deep and overwhelming pathos. Had her 
| marriage proved happy, and had the feuds of the two parties been brought 
to an earlier and happier period, we should have thought comparatively lit 
tle of Juliet. But the master-hand ordained it otherwise. 


| 
‘“« For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 


puts one to sleep. The somnolent race ‘do nothing, and not quite that,” | And how are all these engrossing and wildly pervading woes caused 1— 
for what else is there todo? ‘There are no brave admirals to “go it” for | By a succession of blunders. Had Balthasar not, in his indiscreet zeal, 
their country’s fame—such conduct would be called blundering ; there | affirmed blunderingly that Juliet was dead, Romeo had not bought poison, 
are no brave soldiers who make such blunders as ‘ not to know when they | and though bought, yet would it not have been used if Friar John had not 
are beaten.” In perfect peaceful uniformity, day succeeds to day, and | so blunderingly prosecuted his inquiries as to render it impossible for him 
week to week in a valley whose surrounding hills heave from the plain so || to execute his commission 

gently, that even the rivulets have some trouble to trickle down, and amid ! Again Paris sees “ that banish’d haughty Montague,” and suppo- 


gardens, the very perfection of order, where not even a rose roams from its 
trellis to break the smooth uniformity of the lawn, and where even the sun- 
beams are never too radiant, but gentle and tranquil, and suited to a race 
who never make blunders. 

Happily no such Utopia exists. Sir Thomas More fancied one after his 
own fashion, and what was the result’ The learned Budeus and others 
thought it expedient that missionaries should be sent thither to convert the 
nation to Christianity. This has been represented as a serious blunder on 


the part of these wise men, who, in that age of discovery, supposed Utopia | 


to be a real country. Was it not rather a stroke of refined satire to show 
their opinion, and a valuable ore it is, of the ignorance of people who could 
not —blunder. 

In fact, blundering is the salt of life. Little as we know of politics, we 
see that blunders are the very employment of those who sit in high places, 
and the very life and delight of those that watch them. In the literary 
world tha analogy still holds. Blunders are as valuable to authors as dis- 
cords to musicians. Indeed they are much the same. A plot could no 
more be brought round, or a catastrophe completed without the blunder of 
somebody, than a fine piece of musical harmony could be achieved without 
the seventh and its inversions. A modern author exists on the bluuders 
of his predecessors, as his successors will revel ou his; and he who brings 
most blunders into the field, may fairly be consid2red as a philanthropic 
labourer, planting seeds of which future generations will cull the fruits. 

And blundering is decidedly poetical. It is asked in a late publication, 
whether it be not “a sufficient account of the poetical to say that it is ap- 
plied to those traits, or details, or accidents, which strike us as more ‘ ex- 
pressive’ than ordinary!’ Now what can be more “expressive ” than a 
blunder? What else speaks so expressively,so unequivocally home to the 
senses? Why, circumstances which, if duly and regularly performed, 
would excite no comment—would not be heard, nor seen, nor thought of— 
become by blundering trumpet-tongued, and, for the time, infinitely eleva- 
ted above their “ ordinary” position! Therefore they become poetical ; 
and, as they become so, are not innately so—but become so in consequence 
of the “expressive ” tone which they derive from blandering—it is in 
blundering that the poetical stamina must reside. Therefore blundering 
is poetical. ; ; ; 

Nor is the converse of this proposition less tenable, viz: that poets are 
blunderers. All history, all antiquity, unites in portraying poets as a thin, 
pale, long-limbed, sallow, cadaverous, hungry race, hollow-eyed and long- 
visaged, with threadbare clothes, empty pockets, and stomachs emptier 
still ; and with eyes 

“Tn a fine frenzy rolling, 
Glancing from heaven to earth, and earth to heaven,” 


but glancing not throughout the long-extended vista on a particle which 


they can call their own—what is it thus, at such cost, to pursue an unsub- | 
stantial shadow, a phantom of the mind, a’vision, a dream, but—blunder- | 
ing? And such must have been the opinion of that parliament of James | 
I., which passed ‘an act to prevent the further growth of poetry” in | 


England. 
It would be endless to trace the progress o€ blundering through the an- 


nals of literature. The classic fables, the delight alike of the ancient and | 
modern world, had mostly their foundation in the natural tendency to error | 


above alluded to; as, ¢. g., the Centaurs, who originally were some 
Thessalians on horseback watering their horses, and while the heads of the 


i, ses he 
‘‘Ts come to do some villanous shame 
To the dead bodies,’”— 
a most egregrious blunder, which costs hii his life. And yet all is not 
| over; hope still exists; the lovers may yet be happy. No: in spite of 
| love, of hope—in spite of “beauties ensign,” yet ‘crimson’ in her lips 
| and in her cheeks, Romeo supposes she is dead. The last and fatal 
| blunder. 
| In Othello, a fatal blunder pervades the whole tragedy, and that is the 
|| faith which the Moor places in Iago’s honesty ; but the pivot on which the 
|| catastrophe turns, is the blunder about the handkerchief ; and even this 
|| might not have been fatal, had not Desdemona unwittingly completed the 
|| deception. Her prevarication about the handkerchief, when truthful de- 
| cision might have saved all—for Othello, though impetuous, was frank and 
generous—was a decided blunder; perhaps at the moment from timidity, 
| but doubtless having its birth in that innate propensity to error, to blunder, 
| which we have remarked as being coeval, nearly, with the human race. 
““We are not only inclined,” says a graceful writer, ‘to forgive Bea- 
‘trice all her scornful airs, all her biting jests, all her assumption of superi- 
‘ority—but they amuse and delight us the more, when we find her, with all 
ithe headlong simplicity of a child, falling at once into the snare laid for 
iher affections,” 2. ¢., blundering ; and Benedick, who at the very first 
\| glimpse of her accidental approach, exclaims, ‘* Will your grace command 
me any service to the world’s end! I will go on the slightest errand to 
\the Antipodes that you esn devise to send me on; I will fetch you a tooth- 
| picker now from the farthest inch of Asia; bring you the length of Prester 
| John’s foot ; fetch you a hair of the great Cham’s beard; do you any em- 
'bassage to the Pigmies, rather than hold three words conference with this 
harpy;” he yet swallows the bait and blunters to'perfection. “ ‘This can 
‘be no trick. If I donot take pity of her, I am a villian—ifI do not lova her, 
Tama Jew. Iwill go get her picture.” Poor Benedick! Poor blun- 
| dering Benedick ! 
|| Again: we should look on Beatrice but as an unfeminine shrew, with more 
wit than sense, and more words than either (for it has been remarked that 
| her words, more than her ideas, dwell upon the mind) if we were not sud- 
'denly surprised and charmed by the display of a deep, rich, but hitherto 
'concealed furd of womanly affection andtruth. Wheu all, even her own 
father, shrink from Hero, she alone, the shrew, the termagant, judges from 
| her own feelings that conduct, such as that ascribed to her cousin, is im- 
| possible—and she is willing to pledge her faith, to stake her life, on Hero’s 
| purity. Andto what are we indebted both for the exceeding interest which 
ithe play at this point assumes, and also for this fine development of all that 
llisnoble in the character of an hitherto but ‘ so-so” appearing woman ? 
!| To a blunder—of Claudio and his friends. 

‘“‘T do begin to perceive that Iam made an ass,” says Sir John Falstaff, 
after a series of b/unders, that in their consequences leave him at last so 
crestfallen, that he, even he —the magniloquent Sir John ejaculates, “TI 
am dejected, I amnot able to arswer the Welch flannel: ignorance it- 
||self is a plummet o’er mc: use me as you will.” j 
| And Slender, whose hard-wrung recognizance to marry “sweet Anne 
| Page,” is worthy of a first-rate blunderer—‘‘I will marry her, sir, at your 
request ; but if there be no great love in the beginning, yet Heaven may 
| decrease it upon better acquaintance when we are married, and have more 
|| occasion to know one another I hope, upon familiarity, will grow more 
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contempt: but if you say marry her, I will marry her, that I am freely dis- 
solved and dissolutely.” 

His blundering (interesting fellow that he is) was not confined to 
words. 

‘“Whoo, ho! ho! father Page !” 

“Son! how now? How now, son? Have you despatched 1” 

“‘T came yonder at Eton, to marry Mistress Anne Page, and she's a great 
lubberly boy! I went to her in white, and cry’d mum, and she ery’d bud- | 
get, as Anne and I had appointed, and yet it was not Anne, but a post- 
master’s boy.” QO! rare blunderer! ‘ 

In the **Merchant of Venice,” we all show an innate propensity to 
blunder by the sympathy we feel in the princely Morocco’s fate, whose mind 
was too lofty and magnificent—and we feel with hin—to suppose that his 
Jove could be enshrined in anything less precious than gold; but his blun- 
der, and a corresponding blunder (we love to reiterate the word) in the 
Prince of Arragon, are necessary to open the way to the development of 
the most generous, most noble, and elevated sentiments contrasted with, 
and finally triumphing over passions worthy of a fiend. And for the full 
and complete exposition of these, we are indebted to a single blunder of 
the Jew, in forgetting to enter in the bond the drops of blood that would 
ensue from the excision of the flesh. 

Nor is this propensity to blunder confined to mortals. A good deal | 
of the excitementof the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” is caused by a! 
circumstance fur which Oberon is inclined to chide his attendant sprite ; 
but Puck contritely acknowledges his blunder in the words of our motto: 

‘“‘Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook.” 
Turn we elsewhere. 

The four estates of the realm, the king, lords, commons, and public press, 
have all practically illustrated their approbation of blunders. For royalty | 
let one example suffice. 

When George II. was on a sea excursion, there appeared signs of an ap- 
proaching storm. The noise occasioned on deck by the preparations to | 
meet it, called his majesty from below to inquire into the cause. On be- | 
ing informed that they were “‘ preparing for a storm ;”’ hismajesty’s instant 
commands were ** Double my guards.” 

Lord Orford instances an amusing blunder of one of those “in high 
places,” at the coronation of George III. 

‘¢ The hall was glorious. The blaze of lights, the richness and variety | 
of habits, the ceremonial, the benches of peers and pceresses, frequent and 
full, was as awful as a pageant can be; and yet, for the king’s sake and 
my own, I never wish to see another; nor am impatient to have my Lord | 
Etfingham’s promise fulfilled. The king complained that so few prece- | 
dents were found for their proceedings. Lord Effingham owned the earl | 
marshal’s office had been strangely neglected ; but he had taken such care 
for the future, that the next coronation would be regulated ia the most ex- | 
act manner imaginable.” 

It is not a hundred years since a member of the lower house, grandi- 
loquently inquired whether certain persons would still submit to be cover- 
ed with dust from the chariot-wheels of those who were always standing 
still. 

In their collective capacity, the estates of Parliament have sanctioned 
biundering, for the act 54 Geo. III., c. 26, for repealing the duties of 
customs on madder, and granting other duties in lieu thereof, enacted, 
‘that fromm and after the passing of this act, the several duties and eus- 
toms shali cease and determine.’’ A complete repeal of all the duties on 
customs. ‘Three days afterwards another bill was brought in to rectify | 
this blunder. 

The Parish Registry act (56 Geo. III., c. 146) provides, that any per- | 
son or persons wilfully making, or causing to be made, false returns in the 
books of baptisms, burials, or marriages, *‘ being thereof lawfully convict- 
ed, shall be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of felony, and shall be 
transported for the term of fourteen years.” And the succeeding clause 
enacts “ that one half of all fines or penalties to be levied in pursuance of 
this act shall go ¢o the person who shall inform or sue for the same; and the 
remainder of such fines as shall be imposed on any churchwarden shall go 
tothe poor of the parish.” So the only penalty imposed by this act is 
transportation for fourteen years, and that 1s to be equally divided between 
the informer and the poor of the parish. 

We attempt not anything like individual reference to the blunders of the 
‘fourth estate ;’’ and likewise we shall make no particular allusion to 
those of the law; biunders being, in fact, the very i:fe and essence of that 
‘‘noble engine.” The sister professions, divinity and physic, have both 
been indebted to blunders. 

A rector of a parish going to law with his parishoners about paving 
the church, quoted the authority from St. Peter: “ Paveant illi, non | 
paveat ego.’ Which he construed, ‘They are to pave the church, not I.” | 
‘This was allowed to be good law by the judge, and the rector gained his 
cause. 

When Pope Sixtus V. secretly aspired to the popedom, he counterfeited | 
illness and old age for several years. During the conclave, which was as- | 
se:nbled to create a pope, he continually leaned on his crutch; and very | 
frequently interrupted the sage deliberations of the conclave by a hollow | 
cough and violent spitting. The cardinals feil into the trap, blundered | 
egregiously, elected him unanimously, and after the election, the new pope | 
recovered by a miracle. 

How much is science indebted to blunders! To what else do we owe | 
the telescope, and some of the most effective improvements in that might- 
iest of inventions, the steam-engine?’ How much have blunders contri- 
buted to the luxuries and the comforts of private life! ‘To the former, | 
let the widely-spread votaries of Lundy Foot’s manufacture testify, who 
are indebted to the careless blunder of a boy, for oue of the most gratify- 
ing compounds that ever irritated nasal organs. ‘T'lie attendant whose duty | 
it was to watch the kiln neglected it, the snuff was burnt irrecoverably, || 
and supposed to be spoiled ; but was tried accidentally, pronounced excel- 
lent, and christened ** Irish blackguard.”’ 

For the value of a blunder in contributing to domestic satisfaction, one | 
instance may suffice. 

A respectable gentleman of Oxford was so fascinated with “ Robinson 


| 


| 
| 
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Crusoe” that he read it through every year,conside ing every part to be 
as true as holy writ. Unfortunately a friend at last told him that it was 
little more than a fiction, the plain story of the sailor’s shipwreck having 
been thus worked up by Daniel Defoe. 

“Your information,” said the gentleman, “may be very correct, but I 
wish you had withheld it; as in correcting my blunder you have deprived 
me of one of the greatest pleasures of my old age.” 

We cannot refrain from transcribing these following exquisite blunders 
of painters : 

‘lintoret, in a picture which represents the “Israelites gathering man- 
na in the desert,” has armed the Hebrews with guns; and a modern 
Neapolitan artist, has represented the “Holy Family during their journey 
to Egypt,” as passing the Nile in a barge, as richly ornamented as that of 


| Cleopatra. 


Brengheli, a Dutch painter, in a picture of the “‘ Eastern Magi,” has 
drawn the Indian king in a large white surplice, with boots and spurs, and 
bearing in his hand, asa present to the Holy Child, the model of a Dutch 
seventy-four. 

Lanfranc has thrown churchmen in their robes at the feet of our Saviour, 


when an infant : and Paul Veronese introduced several Benedictines among 


the guests at the feast of Cana. 

A painter of the ‘ Crucifixion,” represented a confessor holding out a 
crucifix to the good thief who was crucified with our Saviour. 

It is no slight token in favour of blunders that they not unfrequently 
throw bright, though it may be transient, gleams of hilarity onthe dull 
routine of daily life. What zest do they giveto conversation! What 
life and animation do they impart to circumstances utterly uninteresting in 
their plain propriety of detail ! 

The story of Frederick the Great’s recruit is well known. It was the 
custom of this monarch to ask a new soldier appearing in his guards three 
questions, 

‘*How old are you ?—How long have you been in my service !—Are 
you satisfied with your pay and treatment?” Jn anticipation of this usual 
catechism, a young Frenchman totally ignorant of the German language, 


|| was taught by rote proper answers. 


The monarch appeared, but happened to transpose the questions. ‘* How 
long have you been in my service ?” 

“Twenty-one years.” 

As his appearance indicated that he was scarcely past that age, the king 
much astonished, said, 

** How old are you?” 

‘“*One year, an’t please your majesty.” 

“What, sirrah!’’ said the king, enraged at the fellow’s answers; “ do- 


you take me for a fool or a madman?” 


* Both, an’t please your majesty.” 

The mystery was at length explained, and the king laughed heartily—a 
happy thing for a monarch. 

When the deaf gentleman was asked how his wife was, and replied, 
“Damp, dirty, and disagreeable,” his blunder caused an exhilaration of 
spirits in his inquiring friend, which for aught we know (for it was in 
the hangdog, dreary month of November), might drive away incipient 
thoughts of suicide. Did not the kind-hearted Scotch lady join heartily 
in the merriment she excited when describing to her friends the troubles of. 
a beggar she had been relieving, and who had been deaf and dumb so many 

ears ! 

‘“* How do you know that?” asked a friend. 

“Why, he told me so himself,” she replied. 

We know a gentleman, who, travelling in an unfrequented part of Ire- 
land, had had the precaution to learn in native Irish, ‘“* Which is the 
way !”’ but utterly forgot, until the moment the answer was given, that it 
was necessary to understand the reply too. He felt himself constrained 
to laugh at his blunder, bewildered and lonely as he was; and certainly 
the inconvenience it entailed on him, however great, would not be so last- 
ing as that caused by the blunder of a late eccentric clergyman in Lanca- 
shire 

‘* Please sir,”’ said a poor bewildered Benedick, on a certain busy Whit- 
monday—* Please sir, you’re marrying me to a wrong woman.” 

‘** Never mind that,” replied the minister; ‘you can settle that after- 
wards.” 

We might swell our list interminably ; but we have perhaps quoted 
blunders sufficient to show the truth of our assertion that BLUNDERERs Lave 
been really the greatest, the wisest, and most amiable of mankind; and 
have included the ermined monarch, the lofty noble, the learned divine, the 


subtle lawyer, the heaven-taught poet, the legislator, the artist, and the 


physician ; the gentle and innocent girl, and the high-souled and haught 
woman. It were needless further to expatiate on the subject, convince 
as we now must be that 


“Tt is the sole prerogative of Heaven, 
Not to be tainted with the smallest error ; 
But that immunity was never given 


To earth.” ZEMIA. 
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